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Urban 


By Brenda Payton . 


ye 


The Fat and the Lean 


The Glory That Is Greek 


By R.D. Rosen 
Aegean Fare, 539 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston (Kenmore Square); open 7 a.m.-4 
a.m. daily; no credit cards; telephone 267- 
_ 2202; and at Cleveland Circle, Brookline; 
open 7 a.m.-3 a.m. daily; no credit cards; 
telephone 232-7900. 


It’s mind-boggling to consider that the 
Aegean Fare restaurants and Spiro Ag- 
new are both Greek, for the former are ev- 
erything the latter is not: excellent, mod- 
est and honest. In fact, Nick and Michael 
Vallas’s two restaurants to my mind rep- 
resent the twin apotheoses of good cheap 
dining, and I have returned to them again 
and again during the last few years with 
growing enjoyment (restaurants in gen- 
eral do not command such loyalty from 
me). 

The physical package, particularly at 
the larger Kenmore Square Aegean Fare, 
has a Mediterranean clarity to it. A blue- 
and-white motif predominates, from the 
painted heat ducts to the white china 
rimmed in turquoise, the blue plastic wa- 
ter glasses, and the menu. The waitresses 
wear blue-and-white nautical outfits and 
blue tights; sections of the room are 
sweeps of white-stuccoed concrete; mir- 
rors cover entire walls behind an array of 
large floor plants, and neon signs in Greek 
hang from the ceiling. Overhead are sev- 
eral white canvas canopies. The restau- 
rant almost appears to be afloat (and you 
know what the sea air does for your appe- 
tite). In some ways, the atmosphere is as 
limpid and relaxing as that of an aquar- 
ium. 

Speaking of fish, the fried fresh squid 
(Kalamarakia, $2.50) is delicious, served 
simply with lemon, the little purplish- 
white squid slices ensconced in an airy 
crust. As for lamb, I’ve never had a bad 


The Boston Ballet winds up its No- 
vember stand at the Music Hall with a 
family program at 2:30 p.m., featuring 
Hansel and Gretel and Carmina Burana, 
assisted by the Masterworks Chorale. 

Tonight may be the last chance you’ll 
get for some time to hear the mellow 
sounds of singer-songwriter Jon Lucien, 
who hails from the West Indies. Shows at 
the Jazz Workshop at 9 and 11. 

Sixty-five original wash drawings by 
magic lantern artist Joseph Boggs Beale 
are on display in Spingold Theatre’s 
Dreitzer Gallery at Brandeis, open today 
from 1 to 5 p.m. Entitled Star-Spangled 
History, the drawings make you almost 
proud to be an American, and were view- 
ed as utterly psychedelic in the Gay Nine- 
ties. No entrance tithes. 

Baird Hersey brings his Year of the 
Ear jazz combo to 100 Flowers Bookstore 
in Central Square, starting at 5 p.m. Free. 


piece here, whether roasted ($3.50), baked 
($2.95), or skewered (souvlaki a la Ae- 
gean, $3.50). The Dolmathakia ($2.75),. 
large stuffed grape leaves covered with 
egg-lemon sauce, are a bit bland and not 
among the very best my hard palate has 
known, but the mousaka ($2.75) is mas- 
terfully layered and flavorful. Kudos ac- 
crues likewise to the pastitsio ($2.05), a 
very basic Greek national dish similar in 
appearance to mousaka but containing 
macaroni instead of eggplant. Pastitsio, 
however, like roast chicken and a few oth- 
er specialties, does not make a regular ap- 
pearance on the menu. Virtually all the 
above-mentioned dishes are accompa- 
nied by a small Greek salad, liberally 
feted with feta, and a variation of rice pi- 
laf served with a fennel-favored tomato 
sauce. The souvlaki sandwich ($1.75), be- 
fore I forget, is regrettably dry. 

First courses here are generally well- 
prepared. The Combination Platter of 
Appetizers for Two ($2.75) boasts a gen- 
erous dollop of taramasalata (a fish-egg 
spread too adulterated at the Aegean Fare 
by mayonnaise), stuffed grape leaves, 
cheese and fresh vegetables. 

The balance of the menu includes a 
wide selection of deli sandwiches of which 
the roast lamb club. ($2.35) with bacon 
and half-inch thick slices of roast lamb is 
my favorite; omelettes; and bagels and 
muffins. The dessert offering is stagger- 
ing, but may I suggest sara-ee-lee (filo 
dough, walnuts and honey) or kopenhai 
(filo, almonds and cinnamon). 

Open until early morning, the Ken- 


more branch sometimes attracts what one . 


waitress calls “the crazies,”’ a half-inch 
thick slice of the city’s insomniac night- 
life. But the only trouble at Aegean Fare 
is deciding what to order from the pano- 
ramic menu and, really, you can’t lose. 


Mio 


Inspiring audibles abound today: 

William F. Buckley ponders “Some 
Problems Concerning Freedom”’ at 8 p.m. 
in the Boston English HS auditorium on 
Louis Pasteur Ave. in Boston. Tix four 
clams, students $3.50. Right (wing) on! 

The state of the civilized world and 
New York City will be discussed by jour- 
nalist-raconteur Jimmy Breslin, at 8 
p.m. at the Harvard Science Center. Tix 
$1.50. 

Ronald Radford performs classical and 


flamenco guitar tunes at 8 p.m., in a- 


benefit concert at the Union United 
Methodist Church in Boston. Donations 
welcome. 

State Representative Elaine Noble 
speaks at 7:30 p.m. at Harvard Divinity 
School, 45 Francis Ave. in Cambridge. 
Donation a buck. 


Someone has finally come up with a 
black doll that is not simply a colored 
Tiny Tears. The dolls of Barbara Ward, 
a black artist from Cambridge, will be on 
display at the Museum of Fine Arts, Nov. 
13 through Jan. 4, as part of an exhibit of 
black art called “Jubilee, Afro-Amer- 
icans on Afro-America.” 

Her innovative 30-inch, stuffed wool 
dolls are definitely black. Made from 
black or brown cloth, the hand-sewn boys 
and girls have black features (full lips and 
broad noses), sport black hairstyles 
(braids and cornrolls made with black 
yarn), and are decorated with beads and 
earrings. Many of them even have pierced 
noses. Ward describes them as “‘not exact- 


‘T° ; 
The best Films of Fritz Perls are 


screened this evening at the Kenmore 
Movie House: What Is Gestalt?, Aware- 


’ ness, Madeline’s Dream and The Philos- 


ophy of the Obvious. 


The Hub’s Pub Theatre presents Cele- - 


bration at 8:30 p.m. at the Ramada Inn 
on Soldiers Field Road in Brighton. Du- 
cats $3.50. 

Bottle Hill must be ranked among the 
best Boston bluegrass groups. Catch ’em 
at Passim in Cambridge tonight. 

The New England Chamber Orches- 
tra presents a program of works by Mo- 
zart, Schubert and Kdrel Husa at the 
Gardner Museum, 2 Palace Road in Bos- 
ton, at 8 p.m. this evening. A worthwhile 
freebie. 

Kendall Dudley demystifies Daily Life 
in Muslim Cities in a slide-lecture pro- 
gram, at 8:15 p.m. at the Cambridge Cen- 
ter for Adult Education in Harvard 
Square. Tix one greenback. 
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ly lovable,” but “animated.” 4h 

Some of the dolls wear brightly colored 
felt masks inspired by artful African 
body-painting. And they all wear de- 
tailed American outfits — intricately 
stitched dungarees with carpenter’s loops 
and pockets, halters, sweaters and flan- 
nel shirts. 

Ward says she got the idea for her dolls 
by watching black children. “I realized in 
spite of all the decoration, or the fact they 
wear white man’s clothes, the kids still 
look black. And I recognized we really 
have something that is uniquely us. I 
wanted to project the strength of our 
blackness.” 

Although Ward clothes her dolls in 
Western dress, she says she decided to put 
masks on them to make children aware of 
the African heritage of black Americans. 


\ . 75 : 

Welcome home, lady. Bonnie Raitt 
and Tom Waits in concert at the Music 
Hall at 8 p.m. 

Enlightened specialists discuss the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Energy 
Alternatives in the dining hall of Arthur 
D. Little in Cambridge, starting at 7:30 
p.m. Three separate slide shows will be 
presented; donation $1. 

The Third Stream Department of NE 
Conservatory salutes Thelonious Monk in 
a concert entitled Misterioso, commenc- 
ing at 7:30 p.m. in Jordan Hall. Gunther 
Schuller and others perform six Monk 
works; tix $2, students $1. 

Several members of the Small Moon 
Poetry Co-op read from their works at 
8:15 p.m. at 100 Flowers Bookstore in 
Central Square. Donations. 

The Future of Publishing is discussed 
by representatives of Atlantic Monthly, 
Harvard Press and the Harvard Coop at 8 
p.m. at the Cambridge Forum. Everyone 
welcome free of charge. 





Her main objective is to provide a doll 
that is educational and with which black 
children can identify — with each doll she 
will eventually provide sewing kits so chil- 
dren can make clothes for the dolls, and 
children’s stories about black life. 

Although all the dolls are made from 
the same pattern, each has a personality 
of its own. And children have been recep- 
tive to the soft, lanky creatures. But the 
dolls are more than children’s toys. An 
MFA curator has classified them as soft 
sculpture, and Ward says she sells as 
many to adults as to children; the masked 
dolls are a grown-up favorite. 

The prices of the dolls vary, starting at 
$25 (not including clothes) for the dolls 
without masks. You can place an order by 
calling Ward’ at 1-369-7238 (Concord), 
evenings. 


te -winning actress and orator extra- 
ordinaire Ellen Burstyn discusses her life 
and craft at 8:30 p.m. in Cohen Auditor- 


ium of Tufts U. 


in Medford. Admission 
$250. . 


Wanted: permanent indoor stage for 
homeless, exuberant, self-styled mime. 

Everett Hoag has been playing the 
Public Gardens circuit for many:a Sun- 
day afternoon, His free, improvised per- 
formance, entitled “We Tickle The 
Earth’s Belly,’ ’ has uplifted crowds of en- 
thusiastic regulars as well as intrigued un- 
suspecting passers-by. Occasionally a 


wandering minstrel friend, Gary Laven- 


son, accompanies Everett on guitar: on 
other days, a juggler joins in the festivi- 
ties. 

Even though Indian summer continues 
to tease us, everyone knows winter is just 
a snowfall away and Everett will no.long- 
er be able to tickle Mother Earth. At such 
times, many aspiring thespians succumb 
to the old hash-slinging routine, but Ev- 
erett remains true to his calling and in- 
sists the show must go on. For that, 
though, he needs a place. 

Primarily self-taught, Everett has pol- 
ished his technique under pros like Ma- 
mako Yoneyama, Japan’s foremost mime, 
and the Wisconsin Mime Company. In 
fact, he put himself through college by 
teaching mime at the State University 
College at Potsdam, New York. 

In the meantime, if you have (or know 
of anyone with) a downtown building or 
church who is willing to donate playing 
space to a mesmerizing mime, please call 
Everett Hoag at 426-1345. For now, wea- 
ther permitting, you can still-catch Ev- 
erett’s free-spirited act in the Public Gar- 
dens, Sundays from 1-5 (near the George 
Washington statue and Swan Pond). 

—Marsha Zabarsky 
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Access, number 661-3900, is a verit- 
able Fort Knox of information. The pri- 
vate organization has listings of thou- 
sands of agencies dealing with health, 
mental health, child care, drug rehabil- 
itation, employment, legal advice, rec- 
reation and you name it. 

From 10 a.m. to 2 a.m. daily, volun- 
teers answer the phones to refer callers to 
agencies, to counsel, or just to talk. ‘“‘Peo- 
ple shouldn’t hesitate to call up just to 
chat if they’re lonely,” a volunteer said. 

Access’s 50 volunteers have gone 
through a 40-hour training program on 
how to handle certain types of calls. While 
they receive serious calls about potential 
suicides and drug overdoses, the majority 
are not crisis calls. Because the conversa- 
tions are confidential, many people feel 
free to call to get an objective opinion or 
to use the volunteer as a sounding board. 

Calls range from questions about mari- 
tal problems, birth control and school, to 


fia 


Martha Graham Dance Company in 
concert tonight through Sunday at John 
Hancock Hall on Berkeley Street. Reper- 
tory includes_the splendid “Appalachian 
Spring” and “Night Journey.” 

Food Crisis Film Festival comes to 
BU’s School of Public Communication at 
7 p.m., featuring Diet for a Small Planet, 
Looking for Organic America and other 
timely flicks. Tix $1.50 and worth it. 

Keyboards master Chick Corea and 
Return to Forever in concert at 8 p.m. at 
the Orpheum. 

Angry Arts Film Series presents Goup 
pour Coup (‘‘Blow for Blow’’) with subti- 
tles at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. at the Red Book 
Store in Cambridge. Donation $1.25. 

Naus-Hopkins Big Band performs the 
music of Mahavishnu John McLaughlin 
at 4:30 this afternoon at Berklee Recital 
Hall in Boston. A fine free way to get 
worked up for the weekend. 


the less serious: last Thanksgiving a man 
phoned asking how to make an apple pie. 
Another caller had a 40-minute conversa- 
tion about plants. Access receives from 65 
to 100 calls each day and envisions itself 
as the link between social service agen- 
cies and people who are afraid to go to the 
agencies or don’t know where to seek help. 

Access was formerly the Cambridge 
Hotline and dealt primarily with drug-re- 
lated problems of young people. This year 
it expanded to cover the Greater Boston 
area and to deal with a wider range of 
problems. The agency is currently trying 
to beef up its listings of agencies in mi- 
nority communities, so it will be better 


‘equipped to counsel callers from such 


neighborhoods. 

Like so many other social service agen- 
cies, Access has suffered a cut in state 
funds and is mainly dependent on pri- 
vate donations. Access is always looking 
for more volunteers — volunteers work a 
four-hour shift once a week. 

So if you have any suggestions, or need 
a suggestion or just someone to listen, call 
Access. 
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Bach 15 Orchestra performs 
works by Rameau, Mozart and Britten at 
8:30 in Sanders Theatre. Tix a paltry 
$1.50. 

Loeb Drama Center in Cambridge pre- 
sents The Merchant of Venice at 8 p.m. 
in Harvard Square. Admission one pound 
of flesh? 

The New Harmony Sisterhood Band, 
the Variae Ensemble and Laduvane ap- 
pear in concert at 7:30 p.m. at BU, as part 
of the Boston Women’s Music Week- 
end. 

Female Trouble, the scandalous se- 
quel to Pink Flamingoes, is screened at 
midnight at the Orson Welles in Cam- 
bridge and the Charles Cinema in Bos- 
ton. 

The Boston Light Opera Company pre- 
sents Die Fledermaus at 8 p.m. at the 
Madeleine Lee Theatre in Boston. Tix 
$4.50. 


Auto Self-Help 

Mechanica is not a new boutique on 
Newbury Street, it’s a self-service auto re- 
pair garage on Tudor Street in Cam- 
bridge. 

For $2.50 an hour, $40 for 20 hours, or 
$75 for 40 hours, you can use Mechan- 
ica’s space and tools to repair your car. 
And if you’re not always adroit under the 
hood, there is an experienced mechanic on 
duty at all times to lend a hand. If you 
don’t know your transmission from your 
carburetor, the garage offers a 20-hour in- 
structional course for $50. 

If you have a foreign car, don’t count 
yourself out. Most of the garage’s cus- 
tomers have imported autos, which co- 
owner Stanley Wegryn says are not diffi- 
cult to repair once a person learns about 
the car. For those who can’t even find 
their windshield wipers because they 
don’t understand international symbols, 
Wegryn and the other mechanics can help 
— they have a lot of experience with for- 
eign cars. 

Most of the garage’s customers are 
men, but Wegryn said about one-third of 
the people in the classes are women. Peo- 
ple take the course for two reasons, Weg- 
ryn said: to save money on basic jobs they 
can do themselves, like tune-ups and oil 
changes; and to learn something about 
mechanics so they will know when a me- 
chanic is trying to rip them off. ‘““My car 
needed a tune-up and the course was 
cheaper than getting it tuned. And since I 
was broke, I took the course,” said a reg- 
ular customer. 

Wegryn and Jonathan Cole started Me- 
chanica after another self-service garage, 
where they worked as mechanics, went 
out of business. He and Cole got together 
as a team of freelance mechanics in Cole’s 
driveway — in the middle of the winter. 
Now they have a roof over their heads and 
are doing well — mainly because a me- 
chanic is always available. 

The garage, open from 10 a.m. to 10 
p.m. weekdays and 10 a.m..to 8 p.m. on 
Saturdays, operates on a first come, first 
serve basis. To get there, take Massachu- 
setts Avenue to Cambridge and turn left 
at Seymour Chevrolet — that’s Sidney 


Illustration by Shelby Hanson 


Street. Take Sidney five blocks to Tudor 
and turn right. The address is 33 Tudor. 
Urban Eye hasn’t checked it out, but 
Hacker’s Haven; 31 Landsdowne, Cam- 
bridge, is another self-service garage. 


UNDAY 
Si NOVEMBER 


Martin Sobell, co-defendant with the 
Rosenbergs in the 1951 conspiracy trial, 
lectures on ‘‘Could the Rosenberg-Sobell 
Case Take Place Today?” at 11-a.m. at 
Community Church. Paul Cole will sing 
folk tunes as well; a freebie. 

Jubilee at the Museum of Fine Arts 
presents the art of black Americans, fo- 
cusing on urban and rural life over the last 
three-quarters of a century. The Voices of 
Black Persuasion perform “You Ain’t 
Been Blue’”’ at 2 p.m. in the Lecture Hall; 
tickets $2. The multi-media exhibit high- 
lights themes from poetry, jazz and blues 
lyrics. 

Treteau de Paris presents Racine’s 
Phedre in French at 8:30 p.m. at Welles- 
ley Jr. HS Auditorium. Ducats $3-$5. 

The American Craft Auction hap- 
pens at NE Life Hall at 2:30 p.m., fea- 
turing original art in all media hawked by 
local celebs. Admission a buck. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





The Worcester Jail 


To Flora Haas: 

I think that your article on the Wor- 
cester Jail (Phoenix, Oct. 21) was ex- 
tremely fair. You managed to capture 
the sequence of events quite well. 

I want to write to you about this be- 
cause it seems to me that journalists are 
too often criticized rather than praised. 

Thanks a lot. 

Nancy Gertner 

Silverglate Shapiro and Gertner 
Attorneys at Law 

Boston 


More Than Kin, 
Less Than Kind 


Dave O’Brian’s reference to my “rela- 
tively unquestioned integrity” (Nov. 4) 
proves that he doesn’t know very many 
of my relatives. 

Barney Frank 
State House 
Boston: 


Not ‘Bananas’ in Vermont 


Re: Jonathan Maslow’s article “Lib- 
erty Union: The Left Thrives in Ver- 
mont,” October 21, [reprinted from the 
Nation]. 

While not a native Vermonter, I have 
spent most of my life in the state. On 
reading your article I was first enraged, 
then insulted, and finally I rolled with 
laughter. As an inhabitant of the 
‘northernmost banana republic” I 
found my local pride and personal van- 
ity aroused. I now appreciate much more 
fully how offended the inhabitants of 
Third World nations must be by the 
terms supposedly liberal writers apply 
to their countries. What presents itself 
as a liberal, even leftist, analysis is 
ill-informed, elitist, and just generally 
snobbish. 

First, you should have explained in 
greater detail the laws peculiar to this 
banana republic. Vermont now has land 
use control administered at the local lev- 
el, water pollution laws whose enforce- 
ment is now nearly complete after a dec- 
ade of work, air pollution laws not yet 
needed, nuclear power safeguards 
stricter than those of the federal gov- 
ernment, tax laws which attempt to re- 
duce the burden on working farmers, 
laws prohibiting billboards on state 
highways (recently enforced by a group 
of high state officials armed with hard- 
hats and chainsaws) and a correction 
system which operate’ without a maxi- 
mum security prison (more the result of 
Yankee frugality than enlightened the- 
ory, | admit). There are even some new 
ideas not yet implemented in more lib- 
eral states like Massachusetts, such as a 
graduated income tax and a ban on non- 
returnable bottles. Perhaps most re- 
markable, the state is still financiailly 
solvent. Nor are the laws just left on the 
books. They are actively enforced, as In- 
ternational Paper has discovered, both 
in land developments in southern Ver- 
mont and in its pulp plant on Lake 
Chan. .ain. Even in gun control, al- 
ways a touchy issue in rural areas, Ver- 
mont has quietly taken a step forward 
by requiring applicants for hunting li- 
censes to pass a safety instruction course 
similar in concept to those given drivers 
of cars. Such is the nature of the bana- 








Jerry Goes Shopping 
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na republic. 

Arguments over whose state has the 
better laws and whether ‘‘bananas” are 
really an appropriate metaphor for Ver- 
mont are amusing at best and childish 
at worst. The article errs on a much 
more fundamental point. Maslow re- 
gards the latest events in Vermont as 
primarily the result of leftish students 
moving into the state, with perhaps 
some help from a few old die-hard radi- 
cals back in the hills. The majority of 
Vermonters are portrayed as politically 
unsophisticated peasants who do not ap- 
preciate the true importance of politics 
but instead used the legislature as a sort 
of informal welfare system. Only now, he 
claims, with the aid of: young radicals, 


are Vermonters taking steps the rest of 


the country made in 1935. 

I would claim the opposite — the Ver- 
mont attitude towards political institu- 
tions is not a lack of sophistication, but 
an instance of it. Peasants often have 
more sense than political scientists. Ver- 
monters did not reject the political phil- 
osophy of the New Deal, the belief in a 
centralized government as a solution, 
out of naivete or apathy, but out of ac- 
tive antagonism. There is a deep suspi- 
cion in the hills of political institutions 
of all. types, and of people who make 
their living by telling others what to do, 
especially when the bosses live out of 
town. Personal contacts, be they at the 
local store, baseball game, post office or 
whatever, are, at least in rural areas, 
more efficient and more democratic. 
Politicians often confuse the progress of 
the human race with the progress of 
their own careers. Daily contact with 
everyday people is at least one check on 
this, a check missing from many mod- 
ern political institutions. Few of the old 
farmers have ever heard of William 
Blake, much less read him, yet many 


would agree with his “The iron hand 
crushd the Tyrants’ head/and became a 
tyrant in his stead.”’ Tt is this attitude 
that underlies both the rejection of the 
New Deal philosophy a generation ago 
and the new politics of today. The Lib- 
erty Union party is only the most recent 
manifestation of these beliefs, and not a 
political ideology imported from 
“away.” The Liberty Union Party is ty- 
pically Vermont in its focus on issues, 
not candidates — no fancy ideology, no 
self-proclaimed saviors, simply a con- 
cern with getting things done. Nor are 
such efforts confined to the Liberty Un- 
ion Party, as the laws listed earlier il- 
lustrate. 

One final point. It is perhaps trite to 
say that politics should serve the needs 
of everyday life, not replace them. Pol- 
itics is a means, not an end. The life- 
style and values of a people must be ap- 
preciated to understand their politics. 
Yet the article makes no mention of this 
at all: Maslow never probes beneath the 
surface. True, Vermont has _ inter- 
locking directorates, unemployment, 
poverty. However, it also has flowers, 
trees, fields, mountains, the warm 
breezes and crickets of a summer even- 
ing, the snappish cold of a sharp, clear 
winter morning, the thrill of collecting 
and boiling your own maple sap and the 
horror of discovering that the result 
somehow doesn’t taste quite right. 
There is more to life than statistics on 
income distribution, analyses of poli- 
tical institutions, and bustling about 
with volumes of ideology. It is this sense 
of value, which I have not articulated 
very well, that. underlies Vermonters’ 
political attitudes, that prevents indi- 
vidualism from degenerating into a self- 
ish libertarianism. When these ends are 
forgotten or ignored, politicians and po- 
litical analyses fall into disarray. Only 


when Maslow appreciates the slow 
creaking of the rocking chair.will he tru- 
ly understand the growing radicalism in 
Vermont — a radicalism that defies not 
only conventional political analyses but 
also the hectic materialism of the mod- 


ern age. 
Gilbert Whittemore Jr. 
Cambridge 


Lying? 


The patronizing ‘tone of Chuck Fag- 
er’s article about South Boston parents 
(Nov. 4) accents the lie in any claim to 


“objectivity.” 
J.E. Doherty 
Boston 


~ All-Out War 


In response to Mary Conlan’s letter 
about bad bicyclists’ habits of Nov. 4: 
If you are basically a pedestrian, I can 


‘sympathize with you; likewise if you are 


a bicylist. I agree there are a number of 
bad bikers, but I get the feeling you are 
the driver of a car and this can only 
mean all-out war. 

Have you ever been “‘doored”? How 
about knocked over by a bus that makes 
a right turn in front of you while you’re 
trying to go straight, or hit from the 
back because the driver of the car just 
didn’t happen to see you? The list goes 
on and on and the injuries are usually a 
little more serious than a broken leg and 
stitches over the eye (were you wearing 
your seatbelt?). I have to admit I’ve 
been lucky, but I’ve heard about, 
known, or seen bikers who have had the 
discomfort, inconvenience and expense 
of the above accidents, not to mention 
that I’ve had innumerable near misses 
myself. What I am getting at is the dri- 
vers in Boston and Cambridge are the 
real criminals, and licensing hasn’t 
seemed to make much of an impression. 
So'why bother us? 

Last week, I almost got in a fist fight 
with the driver of a car who was enraged 
about the fact that I was still in the mid- 
dle of the street (walking) when the light 
turned green. The thought of waiting 
two extra seconds was unbearable to 
him. (He weighed about two tons, I 
about 190 pounds.) Who’s right? Should 
I have a pedestrian license, too? Should 
I have gotten a ticket for what I did? 

By rights, you people with cars 
shouldn’t even be in the city. Besides 
the equivalent of the one-and-a-half 
packs of cigarettes you force everyone to 
smoke whether they light up or not, you 
are wasting your money &t an incredible 
rate. Insurance, gas, costly parts, expen- 
sive fender dents, parking, parking tic- 
kets, etc... . Bikers pay zero cents per 
mile (excluding: original cost and the 
monthly new tires required by the occa- 
sionally misplaced beer bottle that 
somehow magically exits from the open 
window of passing cars). I know my no- 
car dream is pointless until the T sys- 
tem is drastically overhauled and ex- 
panded and the drivers of said T ve- 
hicles are taught to recognize a bicycle 
at first sight. To fellow bikers who were 
offended by Conlan’s letter: Arm your- 
selves with handheld CO: cartridge boat 
horns ($5 or so). They are easily a match 
for any trailer truckers trying to run you 
down. 

Guy Lange 
Roxbury 











Next Week’s Supplement: 


Free for All 


A special section spotlighting 
hundreds of free events in the 
Boston area, from free music and 
films to free food and shelter to free 
courses and lectures to free 
museums and exhibits to free 
recreational activities and social 
services to free things for parents 

and kids to do together. 
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e30 watt RMS per channel (measured at 8 
ohms, 20-20,000 Hz. below 0.3% distortion) 
eFM: sensitivity 1.9uV 
ecapture ratio 1.5dB 


AKAI 
AA-1030 


Every once in a while a hi-fi product hits 
the market that not only is superior to 
its competitors, but also costs less. We 
feel that the Akai AA-1030 represents a 
phenomenal bargain in a stereo 
receiver. 

The unit has 30 watts of RMS power 
per channel, which is sufficient to drive 
almost any loudspeaker available to- 
day. More important than the power 
per channel, which js sufficient to drive 
almost any loudspeaker available to- 
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CONCORD CR-50 — °5’% watts RMS per channel 
(measured at 8 ohms, 70-20,000 Hz below 2.0% dis- 
tortion) 

JENSEN 16 — ¢ 8” coaxial driver ¢ 120 degree dis- 
persion © frequency response 45-18,000 Hz. 

BSR 2260 — ¢ heavy duty induction motor ¢ cue 
control ¢ anti skate 

SHURE M81 — ¢ magnetic elliptical cartridge 
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typograp 


Pioneer Sound Project 300 PRE-AMPS 


Pioneer SX 434 
Pioneer SX 535 
Pioneer SX838 
Pioneer SX 1010 


Sony STR-7065 
Toshiba SA-500 
Marantz 2245 
Marantz 19 


Scott R33AS 
Sansui 881 
Sansui 771 


Dynaco PATS Kit 
SPEAKERS 
Pioneer R-500 
Pioneer Project 60 
Dynaco A-40 XL 
Dynaco A-35 
Dynaco A-25XL 
Dynaco A-25 
RTR 280 DR 
Jensen 22 
Jensen 23 
Jensen 24 
Jensen 16 


-2a~ i] - 
Z8assesssss2 


nsible for 
| errors. 


Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10-10 
Fri. 10-9, Sat. 10-5 

We are not your 
stereo-typed stereo store! 


Sony STC-7000 pre-amp-tuner 


day. More important than the power 
however is the remarkably low distor- 
tion delivered by this unit. The total har- 
monic distortion is rated at 0.3% which 
is a figure usually found in receivers 
costing twice as much. 

The tuner section of the Akai AA- 
1030 is equally impressive. The FM 
sensitivity is 1.9uV while the capture 
ratio is 1.5 dB, specifications that com- 
pare favorably with any tuner made 
regardless of price. 
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PIONEER Sound Project 300 — ¢ 7 watts RMS per 
channel (measured at 8 ohms, 50-20,000 Hz. below 


1.0% distortion:) 
KLH 31 — @ 8” woofer ¢ 2” tweeter © frequency 


response 40-18,000 Hz. 
2260 — © heavy duty induction motor * cue 


control ¢ anti skate 
SHURE M81 — e magnetic pap aigeng cartridge 


Sony PS-1100 
Sansui SR-313 
Miracord 820 
w/B&DC + Shure M91ED 
Garrard 42C 
Garrard 42M 
Garrard 62 w/B&DC +AT-11 
Garrard 70 w/B&DC + Shure M93E 
Garrard 82 w/B& DC + Stanton 500E 
Garrard 2-92 w/B&DC +Shure 


eeeditanl 


Garrard Z-100C W/B&DC + Stanton 
600E 


eal 


Dual 1225 w/Shure M91ED 
Dual 1228 w/AT-13E 


M91ED Scotch C-90 LN/HD 
Scotch Classic C-90 


Sansui 661 

Sansui 551 
Sherwood S7900A 
Sherwood S8900A 
Sherwood $7310 
Sherwood $7210 
Sherwood $7010 


INTEGRATED AMPS 
Pioneer SA-8100 
Sony TA-1150 
Sony TA-1066 


Rotel RA-810 

Rote! RA-611 

Rotel RA-110 

Rotel RA-1210 
Sansui AU-6600 
Sansui AU-2200 
Sherwood SEL-400 


TUNERS 

Pioneer TX-8100 

Sony ST-5150 

Sony ST-5130 

Dynaco AF-6 Kit 

Rotel RT-322 

Rotel RT-1220 super tuner 


POWER AMPS 
Sony TA-3140 F 
Dynaco ST-150 Kit 
Dynaco ST-400 Kit 
Dynaco ST-400A 


Jensen 2 

Jensen 3 

Infinity Monitors 

Cerwin-Vega 432R 

ADC XT-10 

Rectilinear XI 

Rectilinear Xi! 

Rectilinear Mini III 

Rectilinear Illa 

Ambient SR-22X 

KLH 17 

KLH 6V 

KLH 32 

KLH 23 

KLH 31 

Onkyo 20 

Onkyo 25 

Micro/Acoustic FRM-2 

Scott S-10B 

Scott S15 

Scott S-42 

Scott S-52 

AMS 37 

AMS 48 

Sansui LM-220 

Altec 887A last pair 

Altec 886B last pair 

TURNTABLES 

Pioneer PL55 X 
w/Audio Technica AT 13E 

Pioneer PL12D 
w/Audio Technica AT-11 


Te 
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CASSETTE DECKS 
Pioneer 7171 
Pioneer 6161 
Pioneer 5151 
Pioneer 4141a 

Akai GXC-510D 
Dual 901 


EIGHT bear ony DECKS 
Akai GXR-82D 

Pioneer HR-99 
Wollensak 8075 
Wollensak 8056 


REEL TO REEL DECKS 
Pioneer t020L 

Pioneer 1011L 

Akai 4000 DS 

Akai 400008 

Akai GX-600D Last 2 


PORTABLE CASSETTES 
Sony CF-310 AM/FM 
Sony TC-92 

Sony TC-90A 

Sony TC-140 

Sony TC-126 Stereo 
Wollensak 4350 
Superscope CS-200 
Superscope CS-200S 
Superscope C-105 
Superscope CR-1000 am/fm 
Superscope CR-800 


REEL TO REEL TAPE 


BASF 

BASE DP. 26 
BASF TP-18 
BASF SP-600 
BASF SP-1200 


BASF LP35LH Bulk Erased 


BASF SP1800 


Scotch 212 '« R-90 
Scotch Classic 7X1800 


TOK 1800 


EIGHT TRACK TAPE 
-400 get an 8T-300 


Maxell buy 2 8T 
FR 


eFM distortion: Mono 0.2%; stereo 0.4% 
ehigh and low filters 
eVariable FM muting 


The features offered are both simple 
and practical high and low filters 
enable you to remove unwanted high 
and low frequency disturbances such 
as surface noise, scratches, and turn- 
table rumble. The AA-1030 is also 
equipped with variable FM muting and. 
dubbing facilities for tape enthusiasts. 

When all factors are considered we 
believe that the Akai AA-1030 
represents the best value in a high 
fidelity stereo receiver. 
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TECHNICS by Panasonic 5250 — « 23 watts RMS 
per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 20-20,000 Hz. 
below 0.5% distortion « FM sensitivity 1.8uV 
DYNACO A-40XL — ¢ 10” woofer * dome tweeter e 
frequency response 39-20,000 Hz. 

PIONEER PL12D Mk Il — « beit drive synchronous 
motor ¢ damped cue * wood base 

SHURE me1eD —e magnetic elliptical cartridge 


75 N. Beacon St., Watertown Tel. 787-4073 
All units are subject to 

Prior Sale 

Don't forget to call & make sure 
you're getting the lowest price! 


CAR STEREO RADIOS 
Sanyo F8411 

Sanyo F8573 

AudioVox C-577 
AudioVox FMX-50 
Jit 701 


CARSPEAKERS 
Carig 9414/pr. 

Craig 9433/pr 

Jensen 6x9 200z. coax 
Jensen 6x9 200z. 
Jensen 5'. 100z. coax 


PHONO CARTRIDGES 
Audio Technica-AT-11 

Audio Technica AT-11E 
Audio Technica AT-13E 
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Shure V15 til 


HEADPHONES 
Technics ™ Panasonic EAH 80A 
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Scotch Classic 8T-90 


CAR CASSETTES 
Sanyo FT-433 MFM 


Audio Vox CP-650 AM/FM 
Audio Vox C-988 


Audio Vox C-989 
Audio Vox C-992 


Craig 3142 


Audio Technica AT-701 
Audio Technica AT-702 


Pioneer SE 505UP 
MISCELLANEOUS 


KLH 21 AM/FM table radio’ 
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Kevin White: 
Escaping His Last Hurrah 


To the Rescue—Boston’s Blacks and Italians 


7 Relaxed a efor the ceattok Mayor White owes his slim mone of victory to the two groupe he has paid more attention to than any previous mayor. 


By Howard Husock 

At 9:15 Tuesday night, the message of 
relief is delivered at the Sheraton-Boston 
grand ballroom. John Marttila, the slight- 
ly aging boy wonder and political con- 
sultant ‘to still-Mayor Kevin White, has 
known the election’s outcome for 45 min- 
utes. Now he accepts congratulations as 
he makes his way from the cardboard vote 
tally down to the ballroom floor. He is still 
nervous, however, in the manner of some- 
one who has glimpsed the unthinkable, as 
the faithful surround him. . 

The first to find him is Otto Snowden, 
head of Roxbury’s Freedom House and 
one-time Kevin White nominee to the 
Boston Housing Authority Board. 
‘What'd I tell you, John? Didn’t I tell you 
we’d do it?” Asked by someone to explain, 
Snowden, long a fixture among Boston’s 
black leaders, replies, “It means that 
Kevin owes us.” Only a few feet away, 
Roy Mirabile, a leader of the National 
Italo-American League, smiles broadly. 
He could easily echo Snowden’s words. 
Or, as City Corporation Counsel Herbert 
Gleason would joke in the Mayor’s office 
the next day, “Everyone loves us but the 
Irish.”’ 

Not quite true. No one could become 
mayor of Boston without Irish votes. 
What is true, however, is that an Irish ma- 
yor with an Ivy League manner had 
squeaked into a third four-year term 
thanks to the loyalty of two constitu- 
encies who often seem to have nothing in 
common but their votes for Kevin White: 
Boston’s blacks and Italians. As support 
slipped away from him throughout the ci- 
ty, White gleaned his slim margin of vic- 
tory (4.8 percentage points) largely from 
two of the city’s “‘minorities,”’ groups he 
has paid more attention to than any pre- 
vious mayor. 

Make no mistake about it — this was a 
very close election. State Senator Joseph 
Timilty was able to wrest control of five 
wards White carried four years ago, in- 
cluding Hyde Park’s Ward 18, the city’s 
largest. Four wards shifted between Sep- 
tember’s preliminary election — in which 
Timilty was White’s only challenger — 
and November 4. Integration-embattled 


instill 


Charlestown, which White carried by 
1500 votes in 1971, went to Timilty this 
year by 200. The lone ward in white Dor- 
chester which the Mayor carried in Sep- 
tember switched to Timilty. Even West 
Roxbury and Roslindale, with their large 
numbers of city workers, spurned the in- 
cumbent they had backed twice before. 
And White lost strength in other ways. On 
Beacon Hill and in Back Bay — tradi- 
tional White bulwarks — many liberals 
apparently could not bring themselves to 
vote for the Mayor. 

But as erosion took the entire south- 
west quadrant of the city away from 
White, Roxbury and black Dorchester 


For a look at the future of the 
School Committee and the City Coun- 
cil, see Tom Sheehan’s analyses on 
pages 26 and 27. 


voted almost as if Louise Day Hicks were 
once again White’s opponent. Otto Snow- 
den’s Ward 12, for instance, delivered 87 
percent of its vote to the Mayor. Despite 
Timilty endorsements by three members 
of the state Legislature’s Black Caucus 
and a string of last-minute radio spots on 
WILD, the. four predominantly black 
wards gave White a plurality of 8520 
votes. White carried the city by only 7528. 
In no area that Timilty carried could he 
boast anything approaching such mar- 
gins. 

Nor did the energetic support of East 
Boston State Rep. Gus Serra — em- 
bittered over White’s having backed suc- 
cessful rival Michael LoPresti in a spe- 
cial state Senate election — translate in- 
to significant numbers of Timilty votes. 
The Mayor carried Italian East Boston 
with 58.5 percent of the vote; although 
somewhat less than the 64 percent he 
drew four years ago, it was stilt com- 
manding. The North End, similarly, gave 
White 57 percent of its vote, although 
down from the 66 percent of four years 
ago. Except for the black wards, no dis- 
tricts slipped less in their support of the 
Mayor than the Italian nieghborhoods, as 
he won by only one-sixth as many votes as 
in 1971. 








Two questions obviously come to mind. 
Why was Timilty able to make the in- 
roads that he did, and why did White’s 
black and Italian constituencies hold so 
firm? 

In answering the first, it is clear that 
court-ordered desegregation was an is- 
sue, even though both candidates pro- 
fessed opposition to busing. No other ex- 
planation can be found for the dramatic 
flip-flop .in Charlestown, which White 
won in both 1971 and September. It was 
White, after all, who ordered the massive 
police presence which has occupied “‘the 
Town.” He did not, Charlestown may well 
reason, have to go that far in enforcing the 
court order. It can be said that in or- 
dering such a show of force, White in ef- 
fect sacrificed victory in Charlestown, 
betting that racial violence which might 
spread citywide would be far more dam- 
aging to his re-election hopes than the loss 
of one neighborhood. 

One can only wonder what the elec- 
tion’s outcome would have been had 
Judge W. Arthur Garrity decided to in- 
clude in his busing plan East Boston — 
which enthusiastically. backed anti- 
busing leader Pixie Palladino in her suc- 
cessful bid for the School Committee. Pri- 
vately, White advisers concede that had 
integration come to East Boston, it might 
have been the final straw for the Mayor. 

It is-difficult to isolate busing as a swing 
issue elsewhere in the city, although it 
can’t be discounted. Hyde Park and West 
Roxbury are part of the so-called anti- 
busing belt, for instance, but Hyde Park 
is also part of Timilty’s state Senate dis- 
trict. And West Roxbury residents were 
incensed over problems with the city 
dump — one City Council candidate 
made that his sole issue (he lost). Furth- 
er, Timilty had worked hard to project an 
image as a working man and homeowner, 
a family man with children in public 
schools. The intent was to demonstrate 
his empathy for those in “homeowner” 
neighborhoods like Hyde Park, West Rox- 
bury and Roslindale. It seemed to have an 
effect, and the loss of the latter two were 
termed shocks by White himself. 

But significantly, perhaps, White pull- 


ed 41 percent of the vote in the anti- 
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busing stronghold of South Boston, just as ° 


he did four years ago. He was able to do 
that while receiving fewer total votes 
(1106) in Wards 6 and 7. Fewer votes alto- 
gether were cast for mayor there, how- 
ever, and it is quite possible that some 
busing foes pulled neither lever in the ma- 
yor’s spot. Further evidence of this is the 
fact that Louise Day Hicks, running for 
City Council, and Joe Timilty both 
carried Ward 7, but Hicks polled 1500 
more votes. in South Boston than Timilty 
did. 

A comparison of voter turnout, as re- 
ported by the city Election Department, 
and the total number of votes cast for ma- 
yor indicates that up to 10,000 voters may 
have skipped the mayor’s race. If lack of 
interest on the part of busing foes ac- 
counts for part of this figure, it may also 
be linked to the much-ballyhooed cor- 
ruption issue, the series of fundraising 
abuse charges which sent the Mayor reel- 
ing through the climax of the campaign. 
The impact of such accusations was likely 


’ to be greatest in media-conscious Wards 4 


and 5 (Back Bay-Beacon Hill). Voters 
there did not abandon the Mayor — he 
won 67 and 70 percent of the vote in 4 and 
5, respectively. But the total White vote 
was down sharply from four years ago. In 
1971, White polled 9083 votes on Beacon 
Hill. This year he drew 6887. Joe Timilty 
was not able, however, to: improve signi- 
ficantly on Louise Day Hicks’s perfor- 
mance in liberal Boston. It appears that 
Kevin White may owe a great deal to the 
fact that voters disenchanted with him 
could not bring themselves to vote for his 
opponent. Timilty attempts to attract 


.both white liberals and blacks may have 


been doomed from the start. Throughout 
the campaign he had faced a dilemma: 
how to attract these groups without ali- 
enating his support in anti-busing strong- 
holds. 

In the end, however, Kevin White won 
re-election because he had done enough as 
Mayor for the two constituencies whose 
loyalty he needed most — not a bad way 
to win. While it may be true that there is 

Continued on page 13 











On the Attack—Media and 


By Dave O’Brian 

“One: We will attack Skeffington ev- 
ery day until further notice in front page 
editorials . . . I will give you the day-by- 
day procedure tomorrow. I will write the 
editorials. 

“Two: No pictures of Skeffington are to 
be allowed in the paper for any reason 
whatever. 

“Three: A detective is to be assigned to 
follow the movements of his son con- 
stantly. He is an imbecile; there may be 
indiscretions. , 


“Four: Our investigators will instigate . 


an inquiry into Skeffington’s income-tax 
returns from the beginning of his polit- 
ical career. You will get weekly reports 
from them. 

“Five: On Sunday morning the paper 
will come out.in full support of Kevin Mc- 
Cluskey. He is to be our choice for mayor. 
There will be a general statement of our 
position. On Monday, we will begin his 
biography; it will run serially for several 
weeks: It will be warm, appealing. You 
will assign the reporters who will make it 
so. This is to be done thoroughly. I want 
immediate action. I want results.” 

—Newspaper publisher Amos 
Force, instructing his man- 
aging editor on plans to 
smear incumbent Mayor 


Frank Skeffington, 


from Edwin O’Connor’s 
The Last Hurrah 


The analogy, of course, is not perfect. 
For one thing, no Boston newspaper in 
1975 is controlled by a Brahmin overlord 
such as Amos Force. Nor, for that mat- 
ter, does the press — generally speaking 
— engage any more in the kind of extreme 
yellow journalism described in O’Con- 
nor’s book, a highly fictionalized account 
of the classic 1949 battle between the craf- 
ty veteran, Boston Mayor James Michael 
Curley, and his young upstart challenger, 
John B. Hynes. (Ironically, our equally 
classic Kevin White-Joe Timilty brawl 
was the closest mayoral contest since 
Hynes upset the legendary Curley.) 

But leave it to the Herald American to 
remind us, once again, that things can be 
like the good old days. Ali and Frazier 
showed us that we can have great old- 
time title fights, the Reds and the Red 
Sox showed us that we can have great old- 
time World Series competition, and the 
folks that bring us the Boston Herald 
American, bless ’em, have shown us that 
yellow journalism can be, well, almost as 
good as it used to be. 

Instead of several weeks’ worth of Kev- 
in McCluskey’s “warm, appealing”’ biog- 
raphy, of course, the Herald brought us 
daily readings, right up to election day, of 
Joe Timilty’s rather uninspiring position 
papers. And instead of tailing his rela- 
tives or examining his tax returns, the 
Herald merely dredged up old charges or 
concocted new ones against Kevin White. 
Oh, and there’s one other detail in which 
Herald publisher Robert Bergenheim’s 
anti-White crusade differs from Amos 
Force’s anti-Skeffington campaign: it did- 
n’t work. White, by a bare 4.8 percentage 
points, survived the media onslaught, of 
which the Herald’s smear tactics were 
only a part. Instead of facing his last hur- 
rah, White is sunning himself in Palm 
Beach, having the last laugh. 

The local Hearst sheet, in fairness, did 
not have a monopoly on questionable 
journalistic tactics in this election. Nor 
did Bergenheim start it. He merely picked 
up the ball and carried it to an illogical 
extreme, losing both face and credibility 
in the process. 


“It” all started, as we related last week, 


with Channel 7 reporter Jack Kelly’s Fri- 
day, October 17 charge concerning a 1970 
White campaign breakfast at which im- 
proper fundraising tactics were used. 
That charge was followed, in the ensuing 
week, by Channel 4’s report that White 
had swapped a favor for a $1000 contri- 
bution in that same 1970 campaign, and 
finally the Herald American was 
into the act after the production, by the 
Real Paper and Globe, of documents re- 
lating to.the alleged breakfast prodded 
the Police Department into conducting an 
investigation of sorts. 

On Monday morning, October 27, the 


Herald joined the fray, making up for its © The Herald American 


lateness by its enthusiasm. ‘‘White push- 
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U.S. charges White Patronage abuses in CETA 
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White office faces hearing on no-bid awards 





Millions in city contracts eyed 
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's onslaught against Mayor White started with a Page One endorse- 


ment of Sen. Timilty — and continued with daily banner headlines right up to the election. 
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es ‘breakfast’ probe,” read the banner 
headline. It should be noted that, at this 
point, the Herald seemed to be, if any- 
thing, siding with the Mayor against all 
allegations of wrongdoing. On the same 
front page was a story giving the Mayor’s 
answer to a charge that had appeared in 
Dave Farrell’s Sunday Globe column con- 
cerning tax favors extended the heirs of 
the Maurice Gordon estate. Both stories 
also contained enough direct quotes from 
Mayor White to indicate that he was deal- 
ing personally with the Herald, using it as 
the vehicle to tell his side. 

But that situation would change sud- 
denly, as would the Herald’s entire atti- 
tude toward and coverage of the cam- 
paign. That evening, according to well- 
placed sources, Mayor White again called 
the Herald American city desk in an at- 
tempt to feed the paper self-serving in- 
formation. He said Police Supt. John 
Doyle had uncovered evidence refuting 
the breakfast charges, and asked to be in- 
terviewed. The powers-that-be at the 
Herald were delirious with excitement 
over this, but their elation was short- 
lived. White called back, saying he had 
changed his mind. 

Tuesday morning, Herald publisher 
Bergenheim (who could not be reached for 
comment on any of this) reportedly hit 


Dave O’Brian’s “Don’t Quote 
Me’’ column is replaced this week 
by this review of the media’s role in 
the mayoralty election. 








the roof. The morning Herald led with 
White’s denial of the Channel 4 allega- 
tions, and, in the body of the story, ap- 
peared this brief reference to the prior 
evening’s conversations about the mys- 
terious 1970 breakfast: ‘Last night, the 
mayor said he holds documentary evi- 
dence to prove the alleged event never 
took place and there was no pressure soli- 
citation -of the real estate developers at 
the Ritz or anywhere else.” 

But to get details of that supposed 
“documentary evidence,” one had to turn 
to Tuesday morning’s Globe, which re- 
ported, also on page one, the specific re- 
sults of the Doyle inquiry: documents 
confirming that some sort of Ritz break- 
fast had been held:on May 20, 1970 but 
providing no information as to who had 
attended and denials all around from 
those named in the Channel 7 report. 
Whatever had made the Mayor change 
his mind about giving this stuff to the 
Herald, Bergenheim was reportedly irate 
to see it turn up, instead, in the competi- 
tion. 

That same day, White unintentionally 
slighted Bergenheim again —.the last 
straw. Both White and Timilty made ap- 
pearances at the Herald to be inter- 
viewed by staffers. Bergenheim was im- 
pressed by Timilty, feeling he was a good 
deal more self-assured and articulate than 
he had been at the start of the campaign. 
But White only angered the publisher 
anew by breezing in, allotting the Herald 
25 minutes of his time, and then breezing 
out. Bergenheim took Timilty’s position 
papers home with him that night. The 
next morning he announced to his editors 
that the paper was endorsing Timilty and, 
on Thursday, a weakly written page one 
editorial appeared, stating just that. 

There was more, of course, to the deci- 
sion than a desire to get back at White. 
Timilty’s conservative background surely 
fits better with the paper’s politics than 
White’s liberal image and, additionally, 
Herald executives sincerely believed they 
were both taking on the Globe (which had. 
endorsed White) and gaining valuable in- 
fluence at City Hall by jumping aboard 
what they felt was a winning bandwagon. 

Still, The Last Hurrah’s publisher 
Amos Force, who hated Frank Skeffing- 
ton because Skeffington’s mother had 
stolen food from his house, had, in the fin- 
al analysis, a more defensible (and less 
petty) reason for his actions than Bergen- 
heim. Especially in view of the Herald’s 
incredibly transparent attempt to stomp 
the Mayor into the dust once it had made 
the decision to support his foe. 

Hardly had the ink dried on the Tim- 
ilty endorsement than Herald reporters 
were sent scouring the countryside in 
search of anything that bore the faintest - 

Continued on page 28 
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NOVEMBER 9 AT THE OR 
Tickets $6.50, 5.50, 4.50 
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GUNS & BUITER 


By Sid Blumenthal 


Reliable Source 
“There's nothing dirty about politics — 
it’s our system.”’ 
—Ron Nessen, Presidential 
Press Secretary 


Heat on Brooke 


Senator Edward Brooke, responding in 
part to pressure from Massachusetts 
citizens, voted last Tuesday in favor of the 
McGovern-Abourezk amendment to the 
Economic Foreign Aid -Bill, which bars 
economic aid to countries that engage in 
“a consistent pattern of gross violations of 
internationally recognized human 
rights.”” The landmark amendment pass- 
ed on a voice vote. The Washington, DC- 
based Coalition for a New Foreign Policy 
(formerly the Coalition to Stop Funding 
the War) reported last week that Brooke 
had been temporizing on the measure, but 
that the many phone calls and letters per- 


suaded the Senator -to cast his vote in its ° 


favor. 

Although the amendment is now law, 
its implementation is still open to ques- 
tion. An “elastic clause” pérmits US 
economic aid to repressive regimes like 
Chile if the President can prove to the 
satisfaction of Congress that the funds 
will directly aid those in need. The judg- 
ment of Representatives and Senators is 
thus a key factor. Brooke almost always 
approved economic aid to the now- 
deposed regime of South Vietnam, 
justifying his votes on the grounds that 


the funds were really helping the Viet- - 


namese people. An enormous amount of 
money is subject to the requirements of 
the new law. According to the Coalition, 
$1.2 billion of the $2.2 billion total foreign 
economic aid package is earmarked for 
harsh dictatorships. 

Utility Infielding , 

Nine to 5, the Organization for Women 
Office Workers, claimed a major victory 
last week when the Department of Public 
Utilities ruled that New England 
Telephone will not be permitted to in- 
clude their lobbying expenses as part of 
their rate base. Until now the phone com- 
pany, the primary lobbyist against 
legislation, guaranteeing female 
employees maternity benefits, has been 
able to pass this off as a general expense. 
Carol Berk, 9 to 5 spokesperson, said, 
“Consumers should not be burdened with 
the cost of lobbying done against our own 
interests.” : 

Meanwhile, Massachusetts Fair Share, 
a statewide consumer group, attacked the 
electric companies for lobbying the state 
Legislature to approve a bill which would 
reduce from 10 to five months the time 
the DPU has to investigate a rate case. 
Natalie Schneiderman, Fair Share 
spokesperson, said, “This is just what the 
electric companies want. The DPU will be 
rubber-stamping increases, as this statute 
will make it impossible for the com- 
missioners to properly examine any in- 
crease request.” 

Portugal’s Crisis 

On November 1, about 150 people 
marched through East Cambridge, the 
largest Portuguese community in the 
Boston area, to demonstrate support for 
the Portuguese left. According to a state- 
ment issued by organizers of the march, 
“We want all working class people of 
Cambridge and Somerville to know that 
the gains made by the Portuguese working 
class since the 25th of April, 1974, have 
strengthened the position of working peo- 
ple to struggle against exploitation.” The 
demonstrators opposed US intervention 
in Portugal. 

The crisis there is deepening, in the opi- 


nion of Professor Kenneth Maxwell of the 
Princeton Institute for Advanced Studies. 
A contributor to the New York Review, he 
returned only a week ago from Porttigal. 
He told the Phoenix that in the past few 
weeks roughly 25 leaders of the Com- 
munist Party in northern Portugal have 
been assassinated. This has not been 
widely reported in Portugal or elsewhere 
and it sets the current conflict in sharp 
relief. 

Maxwell believes that the fascists are 
coolly making their plans and gaining 
strength. Diario de Lisboa, a leftist 
Lisbon daily, reported on October 28 that 
former Portuguese President Antonio de 
Spinola, who attempted a rightist coup on 
March 11 and ‘fled the country when it 
failed, met in Switzerland recently with 
John McCone, vice president of ITT and 
former CIA director. The Portuguese dai- 
ly stated that Spinola’s clandestine right- 
wing army, now based in Spain, is being 
funded in part by a consortium of mul- 
tinational corporations led by West Ger- 
many’s: Krupp and ITT. Maxwell gave 
total credence to this report. 


Honor Roll 

On October 29, Penthouse magazine 
proclaimed in a full-page ad in the New 
York Times, “‘We’re . . . delighted to have 
Editor-Publisher Bob Guccione honored 
as Publisher of the Year by as esteemed 
an authority as Brandeis University.” 
This was the first Brandeis students had 
heard of the news, and more than 450 of 
them signed a petition asking university 
president Marver Bernstein to rescind the 
award because of Penthouse’s sexism. 
The Women’s Caucus of the Student 
Unjon requested a public apology for the 
selection, and a commitment from the un- 
iversity to establish a women’s studies 
program and a women’s center. 

The award is a way for the financially 
pressed school to raise money. Funds from 
a large publishing industry dinner in 
honor of the winner go to the scholarship 
fund. Bernstein said that the November 
16th dinner would be held. Two members 
of the Brandeis Student Senate stated, 
“With the award of Publisher of the Year 
to Bob Guccione of Penthouse magazine, 
the University has altered the meaning of 
its motto, “Truth Even Unto Its Innermost 
Parts.’ ” 


Ticker 

When President Ford appeared at the 
Bay State Motor Inn in Springfield on 
November 7, he was greeted by a picket 
line that included Robert and Michael 
Meeropol, the sons of Ethel and Julius 
Rosenberg. The ‘Meeropols had sent a 
letter to Ford requesting an interview to 
discuss what they termed ‘‘Justice 
Department obstruction”’ of the release of 
documents relating to their parents’ case. 
Ford failed to respond. Robert and 
Michael Meeropol maintain that their 
parents, executed as Soviet spies, were in- 
nocent .... Representative James 
Burke, the second-ranking Democrat on 
the House Ways and Means Committee, 
may encounter future shock because of his 
consistently pro-big business voting 
record. Citizens for Participation in 
Political Action is beginning to search for 
a candidate to oppose Burke in , 1976. 
Burke sponsored the Lockheed bail-out 
bill and was Wilbur Mills’s closest ally on 
Ways and Means. CPPAX sources believe 
that Burke may be the next Philip 
Philbin. A relatively powerful and quite 
conservative congressman, Philbin was 
defeated by Robert Drinan, who was 
selected as a candidate at a caucus of 
Mass. Pax, the group which later became 
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Jim Kelly Sure Believes 
In Mental Health 


By Richard Gaines 
With more and more state spending, es- 
pecially for human service programs, 
‘coming under the knife, it is always in- 


teresting to find exceptions that seem to* 


have avoided the crunch. One such opera- 
tion is a private, experimental, 
community-based mental health program 
run by an organization known as Task 
Oriented Communities Inc., ‘or simply 
TOC. 

In sharp contrast to most other human 
service programs, it is thriving. This is all 
the more noteworthy since the Mental 
Health Department has given low priority 
to the TOC program and has never even 
asked the legislature to underwrite its 
operation. 

Last year, nevertheless, the legislature 
voted to give TOC $273,000, and in this, 
the year of threatened state bankruptcy, 
it is allowing TOC to spend up to $320,- 
000, even though the program — an effort 
to teach chronically disturbed individuals 
modest employment skills in a small 
residential environment instead of 
Waltham’s Metropolitan State Hospital 
— is in its infancy, serving only 12 
patients, a third of the number called for 
in its contract with the Commonwealth. 

But why the TOC appropriation grows 
while human services generally are suffer- 
ing through the worst budget cutbacks 
ever is no mystery. The reason is that the 
unimpeded fiscal health of the program 
has become a personal concern of the man 
with both hands on the purse strings of 
the commonwealth — Jimmy Kelly, the 
accountant from Oxford, who is chairman 
of the Senate Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

About this there is no real dispute. “I 
don’t think we had any real choice about 
this program,” says one mental health 
department official close to Com- 
missioner Dr. Robert Okin. This official 
and others in the Dukakis administration 
recall that the original $273,000 ap- 
propriation was inserted in this year’s spr- 
ing supplementary budget by Kelly, who 
also is responsible for additions pushing 
the TOC funding over the $300,000 level 
in the state spending package. 

‘“‘Look,’’ says one high-ranking mental 
health department source, ‘“‘the House 
and especially the Senate have been very 
good to us during the crunch. It just 
didn’t seem wise to challenge this item 
under the circumstances.” 

It is easy to sympathize with this of- 
ficial. First of all, the department does 
not exactly oppose the TOC program; it 
just doesn’t consider it particularly im- 
portant under present circumstances. Se- 
cond, it is deemed imprudent to look a 
gift horse in the mouth, even though at 
issue here is a well-funded program of 
questioned value, not an underfunded 
program of high merit. Third, why cross 
Jimmy Kelly? 

Taking time off from his grueling 
budget deliberations to discuss the 
matter, Kelly readily acknowledged 
responsibility for funding the Task 
Oriented Communities program. He says 
he was approached by the founder, presi- 
dent and director of TOC, Dr. Amos 
Nahor, and convinced of the worth of his 
method of rehabilitation through work- 
training (hence the name Task Oriented 
Communities Inc.). But Kelly says 
Nahor’s idea also had the backing of each 
of the three mental health commissioners 
who have served in the past year. 

This is only partially true, according to 
government sources who say the com- 
missioners approved the program only 
because they knew it was ‘‘a Jimmy Kelly 
special,” something he wanted badly. 

‘“‘Maybe-they did,” Kelly said. “If they 
approved it just because they thought it 
pleased me, then you’re right. But I didn’t 
tell them that it pleased me or that I 
wanted it. All I did was ask them what 
they thought of the program. They 
thought it was fine.” 

Now, however, department and ad- 
ministration budget experts have decided 
to give the TOC program a second look, 
especially in light of the fact that Senate 
president Kevin B. Harrington in late Ju- 
ly, acting at Kelly’s suggestion no less, 
named the same Dr. Nahor to head an 
“advisory unit on mental health” to help 
the legislature determine how its limited 
resources should be spent. 

After checking an updated version of 
TOC’s contract with the state — a con- 
tract which allows Nahor to draw a $32,- 
000 salary as project director — one 
source close to Okin said: “We’re paying a 
lot of money for what we are getting. 
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Says Sen. Kelly: “If they approved [the 
posh program] just because they thought it 
pleased me, then you're right.- But | didn't 
tell them | wanted it... .” 


-That’s quite a budget.’” 

But since Jimmy Kelly is no budgetary 
cheapskate, this should come as no sur- 
prise. What may be one is the fact that 
one of the four doctors Nahor picked in 
July to join hinvin advising the legislature 
on mental health matters and, of course, 
on the proper funding for various 
programs, Dr. Richard Incerto (a PhD, 
not an MD), also turns out to be the 
treasurer of — you guessed it — Task 
Oriented Communities Inc. 

All of which may explain the VIP treat- 
ment afforded to Nahor and his experi- 
ment in the community-based rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally ill. No one has alleged 
or even hinted at wrongdoing in the Kelly- 
created TOC contract with the Com- 
monwealth, but mental health and state 
budget officials (privately, of course) 
question the propriety of fully funding a 
pet project of questionable priority at a 
time of such governmental austerity. 
Especially, it would not be inappropriate 
to add, when the project is the brainchild 
of the Senate’s chief adviser on mental 
health, a psychiatrist who, according to 
Senate President Harrington, ‘‘has 
collaborated in the past with Senator Kel- 
ly, working toward more effective and ef- 
ficient use of state resources.” A prophetic 
remark, to be sure. 

x * * 

Despite his credentials (he did hold the 
job and take the agency to acknowledged 
heights, until fired by Sargent for political 
reasons in 1972); Dermot P. Shea was, as 
expected, not re-elected director of the 
Massachusetts Consumers’ Council (see 
Phoenix, Oct. 21). That job and the $20,- 
348 annual salary went instead to a 27- 
year-old assistant attorney general in 
Paula Gold’s consumer protection divi- 
sion, Bruce Single. But what is surprising 
was the unanimous decision of the 13- 
member council to offer to pay Shea $18,- 
000 a year to lobby for the state’s con- 
sumers with the legislature. This he 
would have done as a matter of course, if 
given the job that went to Single. But why 
hire one person for $20,348 when you can 
spend $38,348 to have two people do the 
same work? Shea naturally rejected the 
offer, admonishing the council that his 
lobbyist’s salary would have come out of'a 
$35,000 appropriation created to allow the 
Council to hire expert witnesses for dif- 
ficult rate cases and similar needs. 

‘“‘Moreover,”” Shea wrote to Council 
Chairperson Doris Pote, ‘“‘[the offer] 
would be considered an attempt to create 
a new staff position, which, in view of the 
current fiscal situation, would cause an 
adverse reaction not only in the General 
Court, but also with the consuming 
public,” which sounds like good advice — 
and at no cost. 

Shea claims Pote offered him the $18,- 
000 the night before the climactic Council 
session and received from him a flat rejec- 
tion. She denies having offered him 
anything, though she concedes she did 
call to ask him whether he’d be available 
for further interviews if the council had a 

difficult time making up its mind on the 
new director. This was doubtful indeed, 
since Pote in the week preceding the vote 
was calling council members lining up 
support for Single. Pote also denies doing 
this, but these activities have been 
reported to the Phoenix by a number of 
Council members, including Paula Gold, 
Single’s former boss. 

If Shea’s version is correct on the first 
as well as the second point, the next ques- 
tion is: why vote’to offer someone 
something he’s already refused? The 
answer may be that the gesture was 

Continued on page 13 
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TALKING POLITICS 


DON LAW PRESENTS 








PAUL SIMON 
IN CONCERT. 



















NOVEMBER 15 MUSIC HALL 
7:30PM | 


Tickets $7.50, 6.50, 5.50 
For further information, call 423-3300 or 482-1222. 








INTRODUCING 


The*Eric Carmen°Band 


NOVEMBER 19 
BOSTON GARDEN 
6:30 P.M 
TICKETS $7.50 IN ADVANCE, $8.00 DAY.OF THE SHOW 














NOVEMBER 21 AT THE ORPHEUM THEATER AT 7:30 P.M 
TICKETS $6.50, 5.50, 4.50 
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TICKETS ON SALE AT RESPECTIVE BOX OFFICES, TICKETRON, 
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Other Brands Mart Locations: 
41-50 22nd St., Long Island City, N.Y. 915 Grand Ave. New Haven, Ct. 120 E. Industrial Court, Deer Park, N.Y. 
We're between Fresh Pond Shopping Center and Sancta Maria Hospital, easily accessible by the Concord Avenue Bus out of Harvard Square. 
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“A system that is priced low enough y 
so that everyone can afford to listen to good music.” “Graduate to better hi-fi with this well-matched smart system.” 


SHERWOOD $7010 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER PIONEER SX434 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
2 EPI MT “BOOK 1” SPEAKER SYSTEMS 3 2 STUDIOCRAFT BY BOSE 110 SPEAKERS 
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.. because Brands Mart. is a closed door 
showroom open to card holders only. if you 
qualify, hurry in and save like you’ve never saved 
before on eyeglasses, mattresses and box 
springs, rugs, jewelry, calculators, TV’s, dorm 
refrigerators, kitchen cabinets, bathroom vanities, 
furniture of all kinds, all major appliances, as well 
as top name audio equipment, such as Teac, 
Bose, Pioneer, Sansui, Marantz, Sony and 
Kenwood. 
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- 30 watts / channel RMS both 
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stereo with walnut cabinet. 
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these specials or any of our. 
low, low prices are not 
available to you unless you 
have a Brands Mart courtesy 
card or valid college ID. 
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“A system with flair and money to spare!” 


MARANTZ 2220B AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
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“A system that not only looks great but sounds great too!” 


TECHNICS SA5150 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
2 BOSE 301 DIRECT REFLECTING/SPEAKERS 
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If you think our audio prices are great check out 


CASSETTE DECK DECK WITH DOLBY 


3 Heads, Mic-line mixing, Auto-Stop 
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our distributor prices on: 
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The Promise of 
The Pragmatic Left 


By Howard Husock 

It has become conventional political 
wisdom that the Left which so startled 
America in the last decade has either join- 
ed the Democratic Party or merely melted 
away. Recently, however, about 200 peo- 
ple gathered at the University of Massa- 
chusetts at Amherst with a substantially 
different message. The occasion was the 
New England Conference on Alternative 
State and Local Public Policies. The ag- 
enda was hardly reminiscent of the ’60s. 
People from this region’s six states at- 
tended to discuss such matters as in- 
equities in the banking and credit sys- 
tem, the potential of public utilities, and 
the ways in which recession pits.labor un- 
ions and welfare recipients against each 
other. 

The participants included state legis- 
lators and city councilors, community or- 
ganizers and food co-op theoreticians, leg- 
al aid lawyers and academics. If any um- 
brella description of those assembled at 
this offshoot of last June’s Madison, Wis- 
consin alternative policy conference fits, 
this was the “‘pragmatic Left” — devoted 
to the nuts and bolts of social change, lar- 
gely from the bottom up. A few lumin- 
aries of the ’60s Left attended, and their 
new roles said much about the tenor of the 
conference. John Froines, late of the Chi- 
cago Seven, came as Vermont’s public 
health commissioner. Lee Webb, an SDS 
co-founder, is now a Goddard College 
economics professor and Vermont Dem- 
ocratic Party activist. 

It was Webb who keynoted the confer- 
ence. “If anything unites the people who 
are here,” he said, “‘it is a search for ideas 
that are both radical and reasonable.” 
People were, in general, tolerant of and 
curious about any avenue that might lead 
to more equitable distribution of wealth 
and power. Notably. absent was the bit- 
ter, factionalized squabbling long the 
bane of leftist politics. “We required no 
ideological litmus’ test for people on the 
panels,”’ said David Smith, another one- 
time SDSer and now a UMass professor. 
Equally evident was a clear sense of his- 
tory, a grasp of the forms that American 
progressivism has historically taken — 
and of which the last decade’s student 
movement was largely ignorant. | 

Webb likened the ’70s to “the early 
20th century. That was a period when the 
real innovation, the real confrontation on 
policy questions was happening on the 
state and local level. It was the time of 
Robert LaFollette in Wisconsin, Hiram 
Johnson in California. Politics at. the 
federal level has reached a point of stag- 


nation. We can’t expect a breaking of the . 


ice-jam in Washington, so the only room 
is at the state and local level. That could 
mean a very profound shift for many 
liberals who’ve become used to looking to 
the federal government for innovative 
social programs, while thinking of lower 
level government as inherently conser- 
vative.” 

Webb’s parallel to late 19th- and early 
20th-century populism is an attractive 
one. That was a time when grassroots fer- 
ment, which began under conservative 
Republican presidents, pressed such 
issues as women’s suffrage, direct election 
of Senators, the enactment and enforce- 
ment of anti-trust laws, regulation of food 
and drug firms, and the need for a 
graduated income tax. It was the first 
major democratizing wave in the post-in- 
dustrial United States and, indeed, began 
in the provinces, not in the corridors of 
power. 

No one at Amherst came to boast of 
grand successes, however. In part, they 
were there te hone pica politicat acumen, 





missioner of Public Health. 





The times they are a-changin’: Jona Froies ote Cheapo Sevens now Vermont Com 


to articulate common problems. Why, for 
instance, would a whole class of Demo- 
cratic governors elected as liberals — 
Dukakis of Massachusetts, Grasso of Con- 
necticut; Salmon of Vermont — prove in- 
distinguishable from conservative Repub- 
licans? As might be expected; such 
questions led to essentially economics- 
oriented discussions. Among the more 
hopeful reports were these: 

—An energy seminar included an ex- 
planation by an aide to Congressman 
Michael Harrington of the pitched battle 
likely to be fought over next year’s Mas- 
sachusetts referendum which could lead 
to public control of power-generating 
facilities. At the same session, a city 
councilor from Keene, N.H. described 
that small city’s plan to become self-suf- 
ficient in energy by building a hydro- . 
electric power plant on the river that flows 
through it. 

—An aide to the Hartford Board of 
Education discussed that municipality’ 8 
current court suits against its major 
banks for discriminating against the city | 
in lending practices. Another Hartford 
suit has been brought against surround- 
ing suburban communities for blocking 
construction of low-income housing. 

—Organizers from the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on the Maine Economy told of 
labor organizing by woodcutters in north- 
central Maine that could be a major chal- 
lenge to the large paper companies that 
have controled that state’s depressed 
economy. 

Not that all was sweetness and light. 
Massachusetts State Rep. Elaine Noble, 
included on the “Perspectives on New 
England”’ panel, chose to lambaste the 
“male Left’ for not including enough 
women. ‘Feminism for me tuts through 
economic issues,” she declared. More- 
over, there were clearly two distinct types 
of participants at Amherst — those con- 


- centrating on electoral politics and those 


working at grass roots organization. The 
two camps did not clash — although at 
times they seemed bored by each other. If 
conferences like those held at Madison 
and Amherst are the harbingers of a new, 
long-term force in American politics, the 
two groups might eventually find them- 
selves at odds on strategy. For the pre- 
sent, however, they don’t appear mutual- 
ly exclusive. 

What will come of such gatherings? 
One possible answer came from a Nova 
Scotian representative of Canada’s New 
Democratic Party, who outlined the 
origins and -tactics of the socialist third 
party which has come to power already in 
British Columbia and Manitoba. There 
have, of course; been abortive third party 
rumblings in this country for years. The 
Amherst assembly, though, did seem to 
hold the potential for a national progres- 
sive force. 

Conferences like the one at Amherst — 
others are scheduled for the West and 
South — may signal a new maturity 
amongst progressives, one that will allow 
the Left to institutionalize itself politic- 
ally, rather than continue to go through 
cycles of influence and obscurity. The 
Amherst participants were people politic- 
ized by the ’60s who have entered the 
social mainstream, more or less: many 
have families, mortgages and children in 
the public schools. But in shifting their 
attention from moral issues to economic 
ones — many of which affect them per- - 
sonally — they have not abandoned their 
idealistic impulse but, rather, refined it. 
At the very least, the conference on alter- 
native state and. local public policies 
provided a positive answer to those who 
ask, whither the Left. 
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Continued from page 9 

designed to appease the 
legislature, where the Council’s 
shabby treatment of Shea has 
not gone unnoticed and where 
the Council’s budget will be 
decided. But if anything, the 
offer to Shea did the opposite, 
further antagonizing lawmakers 
and non-government consumer 
advocates who strongly 
suggested that Governor 
Dukakis use his influence on the 


council to get the direetor’s job : 


for Shea. Most observers now 
believed that Dukakis did use 
his influence, but to the opposite 
end. Some are even speculating 
that the-Council, under Pote’s 
altogether questionable 
leadership, has suicidal tenden- 
cies — encouraged by Dukakis’s 
Consumer Affairs Secretary Lola 
Dickerman, who perhaps would 
like the field to herself. That is 
speculation, but recent action in 
the Council lends it credence. 

' Poté asks that “‘you not judge 
this Council too quickly. You 
may be surprised with what we 
accomplish.’’ And she still 
believes that ‘‘Dermot may 
decide to take the job after all.” 
Don’t hold your breath, Doris. 





Rescue 


Continued from page 6 

little love lost between the city’s 
‘ blacks and Italians, both have 

felt alienated from the tradi- 

tionally Irish-dominated City 

Hall power structure. White has 

given both groups his attention 

and, in some important in- 
stances, key support. He ap- 
pointed the first Italian Police 

Commissioner, Robert diGra- 

zia, a reformer who also express- 

ed a commitment to hiring and 
promoting more black police- 
men. He put the resources of Ci- 
ty Hall behind Italian East Bos- 
ton’s long and successful fight to 
halt expansion of Logan Air- 
port, and did the same when 

Roxbury fought construction of 

the Southwest Expressway and 

won. He was generous in pat- 
ronage jobs, especially to the 

North End. And though repre- 

sentation of blacks in city gov- 

ernment still is not proportion- 
ate to their numbers, White has 
made important symbolic ges- 
tures, such as establishing the 

Mayor’s Office of Human Rights 

and including black former Mod- 

el Cities program administrator 

Paul Parks in his inner circle. 

All of this was a marked de- 
parture for an Irish politician, 
and it is quite possible that Joe 
Timilty reminded black and 
Italian Boston more of the tradi- 
tional Irish pol — in part be- 
cause of where he lives, in part 
because of his personal style. In 
fact, at the end of the cam- 
paign, when Timilty smelled vic- 
_tory, he went back to his Irish pol 
friends — like Suffolk County- 
Sheriff Thomas Eisenstadt (his 
name notwithstanding) and 
former Mayor John Collins — in 
hopes they could deliver the dif- 
ference. 

Of course, the power of in- 
cumbency cannot be discounted 
either. Kevin White has vastly 
increased the number of city de- 
partments whose employees owe 
their jobs directly to him. The 
Mayor’s Offices of Public ‘Ser- 
vice, Cultural Affairs, Elderly 
Affairs and Human Rights, as 
well as the Rent Control Admin- 
istration and Youth Activities 
Commission, were all estab- 
lished by Kevin White, and none 

- is staffed by civil service em- 
ployees. Campaign contribu- 
tions from such employees 
helped swell White’s campaign 
bank account to more than dou- 
ble that of Timilty’s. 

Despite all that, White came 
closer to losing than anyone out- 
side Joe Timilty’s immediate 
family probably thought pos- 
sible. If Kevin White needed a 
good scare to.spur him to clean 
up his administration and redi- 
rect his attention from Wash- 
ington, D.C., to Washington 
Street, he has had one. 
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Already, Some Democrats Cry “Dirty Tricks’. i 


By James Barron 
and Marjerie Arons 

Charges of “‘dirty tricks” are 
emanating from some liberal 
quarters following reports that 
Senator Birch”  Bayh’s 
Massachusetts campaign 
organization is attempting to 
pack the CPPAX Presidential 
Caucus to to be held in 
Worcester on December 7. The 
Bayh organization admits that it 
printed up 1200 CPPAX 
membership applications for 
Bayh supporters but insists it is 
acting properly within the rules 
established by CPPAX. 

The rules say that the conven- 
tion is ‘open to all CPPAX 
members who have paid their $5 
‘dues by. November 27. The 
meeting will attempt to organize 
liberal Democrats behind a 
single presidential candidate, if 
possible. The names of all 
hopefuls Democrats, 
Republicans or from other par- 
ties — will be on the CPPAX 
ballot, and among Democratic 
candidates expected to attend 
are Bayh, Harris, Udall, Shriver, 
Carter and Shapp. 

A CPPAX convention in 
January 1972 was the 
springboard for George 
McGovern’s victory in the 
Massachusetts primary. That 
session, however, was a public 
citizens’ caucus open to all and 
not restricted to CPPAX 
members. A minority of CPPAX 
organizers believed that if this 
year’s convention were to be 
closed, no new membership 
applications should be accepted 
after November 1. A majority, 
however, wanted to maximize 
participation and were willing to 
run the risk of a packed caucus 
by leaving membership open un- 
til November 27. - 

Different candidates have 
reacted to the opportunity in 
different ways. On October 27, 
Bayh’s Massachusetts press 
secretary, Robert Gordon, 
received a phone call from 
CPPAX staffer Bob Schaffer, in- 
forming him about the caucus. 
“T asked Schaffer if we could get 


as -many membership 
applications as we wanted,” said 
Gordon. ‘“‘Schaffer said yes. The 
next day I went down to the 
CPPAX office and asked for 2000 
applications. They refused and 
said they’d have to bring the 
matter up before their executive 
board.” 

CPPAX board member 
Jerome Grossman explained that 
while CPPAX doesf’t want 
wholesale applications — say, a 
$10,000 check for 2000 
memberships — they would 
accept individual memberships, 
and even offered to make 
available 50 applications a day 
to any candidate. 

The Bayh organization was 
preparing a mailing, and 40 to 50 
applications doled out daily were 
not enough, according to John 
McKean, Bayh’s Massachusetts 
campaign director. On 
McKean’s instructions, Gordon 
took one of the forms to Boston 
Photo Service, Inc. and had 1200 
applications ‘printed up. All of 
this would have gone unnoticed 
if the printer had not in- 


advertently called CPPAX on - 


October 31 to inform them that 
the membership applications 
ordered by the Bayh organiza- 
tion were ready to be picked up. 

“What we did we did com- 
pletely in the open,” said state 
Representative Phil Johnston, a 
Bayh campaign coordinator. 
“There was nothing underhand- 
ed or tricky about it. The ground 
rules are that anyone can join up 
to 10 days before the caucus. 
Naturally, any candidate is go- 
ing to get his people there. 

“If we were George Wallace 
trying to buy the caucus, that’s 
one thing,” continued Johnston. 
“But all we’re trying to do is 
make application forms 
available for those people who 
support Birch Bayh and want to 
attend the caucus and vote for 
him. It was never our intention 
to buy a bloc of memberships. 
Bayh supporters will have to pay 
for them individually, and in 
mailing out 1200 we'll be lucky if 
we get a hundred to send in the 


Bayh packs CPPAX? 


money.” 

The Bayh organization is 
critical of CPPAX on a number 
of counts. First, they charge that 
CPPAX is hypocritical in refus- 
ing to give out 2000 applications 
at once while agreeing to release 
a 2000-total over a period of 
time, especially since Grossman 
indicated that applications for 
membership need not even be on 
the official printed forms, but 
will be accepted on any paper, 
including index cards. 

Johnston and McKean both 
criticize the exclusionary nature 
of the convention. They claim 
that, in addition to limiting the 
caucus to those who can afford 
the $5 membership fee, 
CPPAX’s scheduling the event 
on a Sunday in Worcester effec- 


tively excludes blacks, the elder- 
ly and church-going blue-collar 
workers, all important parts of 
the Democratic Party. They 
believe that the caucus should be 
free and open to anyone able to 
go. If not, they feel the event 
loses its significance. 

“If théy want an exclusive 
group of upper middle-class peo- 
ple from the suburbs to endorse a 
presidential candidate, then 
they ought to put that in their 
press release, instead of saying 
that this is participation 
politics,’’ said Johnston. 

Bayh people believe that 
Bayh, Udall, Harris and Shriver 
are ideologically similar, and 
that winning the convention’s 
endorsement will simply be a 
matter of who gets his supporters 


s. 
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there. “It’s a lot like a primary 
pull, an election-day effort,” 
says Press Secretary Gordon. 

Bayh people claim that efforts 
similar to their own are’ un- 
derway in the Udall and Harris 
camps. Udall people deny this, 
saying that their strategy has, 
beer’ to identify, contact, and 
convert current CPPAX 
members, rather than to add 
Udall supporters to the CPPAX 
rolls. 

‘‘We haven’t been going 
around to our supporters telling 
them to join CPPAX,” said 
Udall organizer Mike Fernandez. 
“We viewed the CPPAX conven- 
tion as an important event 
nationally because it 
demonstrated what a significant 
group of liberal voters thought 
about the candidates. If the en- 
dorsement is going to mean 
anything, either in 
Massachusetts or nationwide, 
it’s got to remain that type of 
event.” 

Harris campaign director Gary 
Ford says his group has been 
organizing for the convention 
“only indirectly,” through nor- 
mal campaign activities in such 
CPPAX strongholds as Cam- 
bridge, Newton and Brookline. 
“There’s a fine line to tread 
between respecting the integrity 
of that organization and going all 
out to win. We have decided as a 
matter of policy to err on the side 
of respecting the integrity of 
CPPAX. Not just for ethical 
reasons, but because we feel that 
to go the other way can backfire 
on you.” 

Ford believes that the ADA 
regional conferences have 
diminished the significance of 
the CPPAX convention. 
“Besides,” he added, “I don’t 
think the endorsement is the 
equivalent of a primary vote. 
What really counts is what 
happens on March 2nd.” 

Board member Grossman ad- 
mits the late cutoff date for 
membership applications was 
“reckless” and invited problems. 
CPPAX is meeting to consider 
possible remedies. 
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By James Barron 
and Marjorie Arons 

Gerald Ford brought his 1976 
presidential campaign to Bos- 
ton last Friday in his first foray 
into New England since the 
shake-up of his cabinet. Al- 
though Harris and Gallup polls 
have shown that voters still pre- 
fer Ford to all Democrats but 
Edward Kennedy,. much of that 
support is lukewarm. The cab- 
inet changes and his frenetic 
politicking around the country 
indicate Ford’s awareness that 
he lacks the usual security of an 
incumbent. In fact, his party’s 
nomination itself is not a sure 
thing. Despite the show of sol- 
idarity at the Boston receptions 
for the President, Ford has trou- 
bles even in such previously 
thought-to-be-secure quarters as 
Massachusetts. 

Two weeks ago, it was gen- 
erally expected that all of Mass- 
achusetts’s 43 delegates to the 
Republican National Conven- 
tion would be committed to the 
President. But on October 30, 
supporters of unannounced can- 
didate Ronald Reagan won a sig- 
nificant victory at a Republican 
state committee meeting in Box- 
boro. By a 26-to-24 vote, con- 
servatives led by former state 
chairman William Barnstead se- 
cured a change in the procedure 
for selecting convention dele- 
gates. According to the new 
rules, delegates will be appor- 
tioned on the basis of the candi- 
dates’ percentages of the pop- 
ular vote in the state primary, 
instead of the current winner- 
take-all method. 

The state committee vote was 
a loss for Senator Edward Brooke 
and other Ford supporters who 
had sought to retain the winner- 
take-all system to protect the 
President from party dissidents. 
Ford supporters also lost on a 
compromise plan to retain win- 
ner-take-all in the Congression- 
al districts but institute propor- 
tional representation on the at- 
large slate. 

Reagan is expected to an- 
nounce his candidacy before 
Thanksgiving and, though he 
does not now plan to campaign 


in the party machinery. 


in Massachusetts (concentrat- 
ing instead on the primaries in 
New Hampshire a week earlier 
and Florida a week later), he will 
be on the ballot here. Both con- 
servative and liberal Republic- 
ans agree that Reagan will prob- 
ably get about 30 percent of the 
GOP vote in Massachusetts. 
There is, however, disagreement 
over how to interpret that 30 per- 
cent. 

“Tt will be a major victory for 
Reagan if he gets 30 percent,” 
claims Barnstead, “especially 
considering how liberal Mass- 
achusetts is.’ In 1968, he notes, 
Nelson Rockefeller. ran as an 
anti-war candidate and topped 
the Republican primary ticket 
here as a write-in, embarrassing 
then-Governor John Volpe, who 
was standing in for Richard Nix- 
on. 

Barnstead’s assessment is “‘ri- 
diculous,” asserts Roger Wood- 
worth, Brooke’s administrative 
aide. “It’s political palaver.” 
Woodworth notes that the 30 
percent Reagan is expected to 
win is merely an accurate reflec- 


Ford has the support of Republican office-holders in Massachusetts, but Reagan warms the hearts of man 


tion of the “honorable conserva- 
tive minority” among Republic- 
ans in Massachusetts. That mi- 
nority was similarly reflected in 
conservative Carroll Sheehan’s 
primary challenge to Governor 
Frank Sargent in 1974. 

Woodworth further maintains 
that the 26 votes for the pro- 
cedural change were ‘“‘a high-wa- 
ter mark for Barnstead,” while 
Brooke made no organized ef- 
fort to get his supporters to the 
state committee meeting. Fur- 
thermore, at least 30 committee 
members were not there to vote. 

As the Republican campaign 
begins to take shape, the party in 
Massachusetts appears to 
split into three camps: those, in- 
cluding many elected officials, 
who are with Ford for positive 
reasons; others who are more 
comfortable with Reagan’s phi- 
losophy but will support Ford for 
pragmatic reasons; and those, 
especially on the ward and tewn 
committees, who prefer Rea- 
gan’s clearcut conservative phi- 
losophy and will not yield to no- 
tions of practical politics. 


...As Reagan Troops Steal a March in Mass. 
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When Reagan was the fea- 
tured speaker at a Middlesex 
County Republican Club dinner 
last May, most of.the state’s Re- 
publican elected officials failed 
to show. Noticeably absent were 





y" 


Brooke, former Governor Fran- 
cis Sargent, former Lt. Govern- 
or Donald’ Dwight, Ambassa- 
dors Elliot Richardson and John 
Volpe, former Ambassador Hen- 
ry Cabot Lodge and former 
Senator Leverett Saltonstall, all 
of whom are supporting Ford. 

Massachusetts House Minor- 
ity Leader Francis Hatch ex- 
plained his presence at the head 
table by saying, “It’s part of my 
job to go to those things, even if 
they bring in a trained seal.” 
Hatch, too, will stick by the 
President, as will Middlesex 
County Sheriff John Buckley 
and former state chairman Jo- 
siah Spaulding. Spaulding calls 
Ford ‘‘a nice decent person who 
sells rather well.” 

Among the other reasons giv- 
en for supporting Ford are his 
firm handling of the Mayaguez 
incident and his vetoes of num- 
erous “inflationary” Congres- 
sional programs, among them 
bills on public employment, 
housing and strip mining. 

Other elected officials, among 
them Lunenberg Senator Rob- 
ert Hall, appear more. comfort- 
able with Reagan’s philosophy 
but cite the folly of challenging 
an incumbent. “As a matter of 
practical politics, it will either be- 

Continued on page 16 
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Reagan 


Continued from page 15 
Ford or a Democrat,” said Hall 
recently. ‘““The party that turns 
out an incumbent will lose.” 
Even State Senator David Locke 
of Wellesley, who introduced 
Reagan at the dinner and sup- 
ports Reagan’s views, has ex- 
pressed reservations about the 
practicality of opposing Ford. 
Because Republicans in Mass- 
achusetts are outnumbered five 
to two, their candidates must ap- 
peal to Independents and Demo- 
crats to be elected. And as a re- 
sult, Republican office-holders 
are often to the left of the party 
machinery. It is in the ward and 
town committees, the nuts and 
bolts of party apparatus, that 
one finds the greatest support for 
Reagan. Many of these con- 
servatives have helped form 
REGRO (Republicans for an Ef- 
fective Grassroots Organiza- 
tion) to rebuild the party along 


clearcut conservative lines —. 


limiting the role of government, 
abolishing the welfare system, 
opposing forced busing, and 
maintaining the people’s right to 
own guns. Although REGRO, as 
an organization, will not en- 
dorse candidates in the pri- 
mary, individual members be- 
lieve that Reagan is the vehicle 
for their platform. 

Like their left-wing counter- 


parts in the Democratic Party, 
the rightwing ideologues dislike 
candidates who seek to make 
their party a broad-based coali- 
tion. Reagan himself calls for 
“raising a banner of no pale pas- 
tels, but-bold colors which make 
it unmistakably clear where we 
stand on all of the issues trou- 
bling the people.’’ The new 
Massachusetts delegate selec- 
tion procedure will insure that 
the conservative banner will be 
visible at the Republican na- 
tional convention in Kansas City 
next summer. 

Liberal Republican William 
Cowin, former Sargent cabinet 
member, points out. that Ford 
should not be all that disagree- 
able to the conservatives, be- 
cause “he is far from a flaming 
liberal.”” The military budget 
has been the only area in which 
Ford has ever supported gen- 
erous federal funding. As a Con- 
gressman, he opposed the crea- 
tion of the food stamp program, 
the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Medicare, aid to public 
schools, rent subsidies, fair hous- 
ing and voting rights legislation. 

Despite his continuing con- 
servatism as President, Ford’s 
detractors on the right criticize 
his foreign policy, detente, the 
influence of Henry Kissinger, the 
wheat sales and the European 
Security Conference. The Pres- 
ident’s recent firing of Defense 
Secretary James Schlesinger, a 
critic of Kissinger and an op- 
ponent of detente, merely con- 


firms conservative suspicions of 
Ford’s flabby philosophy. On the 
domestic scene, they point to his 
budget deficit, his reticence 
about supporting a Constitu- 
tional amendment to prohibit 
forced busing (though he is an 
outspoken opponent of busing), 
and his signing this year’s tax- 
cut bill. 

Conservative Republicans cite 
Reagan’s record as Governor of 
California as evidence of his suc- 
cess in implementing conserva- 
tive philosophy. The Reagan rec- 
ord, however, is neither as bad as 
critics have charged nor as good 
as his supporters have claimed. 
And many of the changes he 
wrought were at odds with his 
own conservative promises. He 
succeeded in dropping many 
thousands from welfare but 
yielded to the Democratic leg- 
islature in improving benefits to 
the neediest left on the rolls. A 
campaign pledge to ‘“‘cut, 
squeeze and trim” the budget 
notwithstanding, Reagan raised 
taxes by a record $1 billion in his 
first year to cover the deficit he 
inherited. Despite. holding. con- 
stant the number of state em- 
ployees, the California budget 
more. than doubled during his 
two terms. While he frequently 
attacked the ‘“‘weirdos and mis- 
fits” on the Berkeley campus 
and had president Clark Kerr 
fired, aid to the University. of 
California-system increased sub- 
stantially during the Reagan 
years. 


Failing to win voter approval 
on his proposal to set an abso- 
lute ceiling on the state budget, 
Reagan helped shift the state’s 
dependency on property taxes to 
state income taxes. And while he 
vetoed hundreds of social: pro- 
grams designed to aid the disad- 
vantaged (enabling him to leave 
office with a $400 million suplus 
in the state treasury), even Rea- 
gan’s critics have praised his 
judicial appointments of women 
and minorities. 

Just as Reagan’s supporters 
seem to overlook his compro- 


mises with the left, so too are. 


they unimpressed with Ford’s re- 
cent gestures to the right. They 
dismiss the President’s lashing 
out at New York City for its fis- 
cal irresponsibility as “playing 
politics.”’ Such tactics will “just 
cut his throat,” says Barnstead, 
adding “Ford just doesn’t be- 
long that far to the right.” 
Believing that liberal Repub- 
licans have no place else to go, 
Ford continues his effort to pla- 
cate the right. The dumping of 


Rockefeller, which was opposed ° 


by party liberals, is but the lat- 
est example. Ironically, while 
conservatives have been de- 
manding this for months, they 
are divided on its impact. Some 
believe that naming Reagan his 
running mate is the price Ford 
must pay for the nomination. 
Others believe that Reagan, at 
64, couldn’t settle for the second 
slot because he would be too old 
to run for president in 1980. Rea- 
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gan himself has disavowed any 
interest in the vice presidency. 

As a practical matter, Reagan 
supporters — following the lead 
of Sen. Barry Goldwater — con- 
cede that with Rockefeller off the 
ticket, many conservatives have 
lost an important motive for sup- 
porting Reagan’s presidential 
bid. At the samé time, keeping 
the vice-presidential spot open 
enhances Ford’s ability to exact 
support from potential running 
mates, thereby increasing his 
control over the party. 

While liberal Republicans in 
Massachusetts like party chair- 
man John Sears would like to see 
Ed Brooke as’ Rockefeller’s re- 
placement, they consider it im- 
probable. (Cong. Silvio Conte, 
recently named to head Ford’s 
Massachusetts campaign, even 
believes Rockefeller might be re- 
stored to the ticket in Kansas 
City.) More likely, they see the 
second choice coming from one 
of the three new cabinet . ap- 
pointees — Elliot Richardson, 
George Bush and Donald Rums- 
feld. Conservatives like Barn- 
stead: criticize Ford’s politi- 
cizing the cabinet by these ap- 
pointments and. liken the nam- 
ing. of Richardson to Commerce 
to Nixon’s appointment of Mau- 
rice Stans, later his campaign fi- 
nance. chairman, to the same 
post. 

Thus, four months before 
the Republican primary, it ap- 
pears that while Massachusetts 
will probably go for Ford, a re- 
spectable minority is lining up 
with Ronald Reagan. And if Rea- 
gan can win a third of the dele- 
gates here and half in other ear- 
ly primary states such as New 
Hampshire and Florida, he will 
be in a good position to raise 
more money and snowball sup- 
port. 

Despite the miles he has logg- 
ed, Ford’s campaign is not as 
well organized as might be ex- 
pected. During 1975, Ford has 
raised, nationwide, a little over 
$700,000, mostly in $1000 con- 
tributions. Only about $60,000 
comes from contributions of $100 
or less. 

Reagan, by contrast, in only 
about two and a half months, 
has raised $396,000, almost two- 
thirds ($262,344) from contribu- 
tions of $100 or less. While Ford 
does not yet have his direct mail 
fundraising operation under 
way; Reagan’s is in high gear 
and, by tapping more smaller 
contributors, stands to increase 
the amount of federal matching 
funds he will be eligible for in 
January. 

But even assuming Reagan 
were to get the nomination, 
could he win? To the extent that 
voter sentiment seems to be 
moving to the right, it is not an 
impossibility. And the Demo- 
crats have been known to squan- 
der opportunities. Although only 
18 percent of the nation’s regis- 
tered voters are Republicans 
(compared to 42 percent Demo- 
crats and 40 percent Independ- 
ents), polls estimate hardcore 
Republican support at a mere 
eight percent. These statistics, 
however, lose their meaning 
when it is remembered that in 
October, 1972, a Gallup poll 
found that only 28 percent of the 
voters called themselves Repub- 
licans less than a month before 
Richard Nixon carried 49 states 
in his sweeping re-election vic- 
tory. 
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A Little Bit Of Texas Gold 
From Asleep At The Wheel 


ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL - ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL 
Texas Gold 


The Letter That Johnny Walker Read; 
Fat Boy Rag; Runnin’ After Fools; 
Let Me Go Home Whiskey; Nothin’ 
Takes The Place Of You; Roll ’Em 
Floyd; Tonight The Bartender Is On 
a 6 The Wrong Side Of The Bar; Bump 
f Bounce Boogie; Where No One 
Stands Alone; Trouble In Mind. 





$T-11441 


The Wheel — which was formed in Paw, Paw, 

W.V., nurtured in the San Francisco Area, based 

in Austin, Texas for the last couple years. . . is 

the only band on record totally committed to 

, Western Swing. ‘Texas Gold” is highly 

ianatn siscerntier 13 recommended to fans of Western Swing, and the 

At The Harvard Sq. Theater just plain curious. Couldn’t ask for a better place 
to start. 


—John Morthliand, R.P., 1975. 
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Florence Luscomb’s Life in the Movement 


By Dianne Dumanoski . 

Though an architect by training, Flor- 
ence Luscomb has, as it’s turned out, 
spent most of her life trying to build a 
more just society, not just design build- 
ings. She is a prominent figure in the his- 
tory of the women’s suffrage struggle, and 
today, at 88, she has been enjoying great 
popularity as a speaker before women’s 
groups, college classes and feminist 
rallies. 

When she greeted me in the casual liv- 
ing room of the Cambridge communal 
apartment she shares with a group at 
least 50 years her junior, she was full of 
news of the World Congress for Interna- 
tional Women’s Year in East Berlin, from 
which she had just returned. Women’s 
rights, however, have been just one as- 
pect of an activist career that has paral- 
leled the progressive movement during 
this century. In this conversation, Lus- 
comb recalls not only her days battling for 
the vote here and in England, but also the 
early years of the NAACP in Boston, the 
labor movement, her travels to socialist 
countries, and the McCarthy era, when 
she and others were hauled before a state 
commission on communism. 


Q: How did you first get involved in the 
suffrage movement? 


A: Well, my mother was a delegate to 
the National American Woman’s Suf- 
frage Convention in 1892, and she took me 
with her as a little girl of five and I heard 
Susan B. Anthony speak. Of course, as a 
child of five, I can’t tell you what she said, 
but I remember that they said to me, “Oh 
this woman who is talking now is Susan 
B. Anthony.” All through my school 
years, all my spare time was put in on the 
campaign for votes for women. 

Q: How had your mother gotten in- 
volved? 

A: Mother was a very remarkable wom- 
an. Her mother died when she was 12 
years old and she was sent away to boar- 
ding school, so Mother was-not. brought 
up being told what she should believe. 
Since she was not in a family sur- 
rounding, it means she herself thought 
through the things she believed in. Her 
family by this time had become an.up- 
per-middle-class family: her grandfather 
and father were very successful lawyers. 
Her father was a member of Congress dur- 
ing the Civil War, a Republican — which, 
of course, at that time was the progres- 
sive party. - 

Having thought things through herself, 
my mother was always on the side of la- 
bor and the progressive movement. She 
was active in the suffrage movement, she 


joined the Knights of Labor, which was 
the first successful national labor or- 
ganization that ever existed in the coun- 
try. It was open to people who weren’t 
themselves working people. I remember 
when I was fairly young, 12 or 15 years 
old, we got up one day early in the mor- 
ning to go down to Lynn to hear Eugene 
V. Debs speak. [As head of the New 
American Railway Union, Debs rose to 
national prominence during the famous 
Pullman strike of 1894, which was finally 
broken when President Grover Cleveland 
sent in 2000 federal troops. Debs went on 
to become the foremost American Social-- 
ist, polling over one million votes as the 
Socialist presidential candidate in 1912.] 
My mother was always playing her part, 
contributing financially to the radical 
movements. 

Q: Was there anything specific that 
converted your mother to the suffragist 
cause? 

A: She said that she heard Wendell 
Phillips [a prominent Boston abolition- 
ist] speak one time on the rights of wom- 
en. He didn’t convert her; she just said, 
“Oh, of course! These are the things I be- 
lieve.” Most of the great abolitionists 
were also supporters of women’s rights. 

Do you know what. the condition of 

Continued on page 22 
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“The greatest discrimination still remaining against women is that they don’t get equal pay 
for equal work or promotion according to their abilities.” . 


Luscomb 


Continued from page 19 

women was 125 years ago? The law said 
that man and wife were one and that one 
was the husband. It also said a man had 
the right to beat his wife with a ‘‘reason- 
able” instrument and a judge defined that 
as a stick no bigger around than my 
thumb. A married woman couldn’t own 
any property. Anything she owned be- 
came her husband’s when she got mar- 
ried; anything she inherited, any gifts, be- 
longed to him. If she worked, her wages 
that she earned belonged to him. The 
children belonged to him and he could 
give them away or even leave them by will 
when he died. They could be taken away 
from the mother and be given to whom- 
ever his will had specified. It might be a 
total stranger in California and the 
mother would never see her babies again. 

There were no public schools for. girls. 
Down in Marblehead, Massachusetts, at 
one of the town meetings, somebody said 
he thought they ought to appropriate 
money to set up a school for girls, and one 
indignant citizen said, “What! Spend 
public money to educate shes!” The orig- 
inal women’s movement was dealing with 
all these other issues, so by the time my 
mother came along, and certainly by the 
time of my generation, these bitter dis- 
criminations had been largely done away 
with. Then the outstanding discrimina- 
tion was that women were governed with- 
out any voice in their own government. 
There were only three groups without the 
right to vote: criminals, the insane and 
women. 

Q: What was it like being a woman col- 
lege srteement just after the turn of the cen- 
tury: 

A: The student body at MIT at that 
time was 1200 and there were 12 coeds. I 
found it exceedingly interesting. I was so 
much pleased by the courses I took. The 
women at MIT then were all in one of two 
courses: architecture or chemistry. One of 
the girls entering in my class took civil en- 
gineering and then she realized that once 
she graduated no engineering firm would 
give her a job. She had to earn her living, 
and though she was interested in the en- 
gineering field, it was just impractical to 
continue in it. So she switched over to 
architecture. 

Q: Was it easier for women to get jobs 
in architecture? 

A: Not too easy, but still there were 
some firms that would take in women. It 
was the custom of the boys at MIT in the 
summer after their sophomore year to get 
a job in an architect’s office and work 
without pay to get the practical experi- 
ence of making working drawings and see- 
ing how the building inspections were 
carried on and all that. I thought if it’s a 
good thing for the boys to get practical 
experience, then it’s a good thing for me, 
but I knew many of the architectural 
firms in Boston would not take women in. 
So I asked the head of my department to 
give me a list of the firms he thought 


might accept a woman. He gave me a list 
of 12 and I had to go to 10 of them before I 
found one of them that would accept me. 
Now mind you, this was volunteering to 
work as a draftsman without any pay for 
an entire summer! One of the men who re- 
fused me said, “I asked Tech if they 
couldn’t send me one of these volunteer 
draftsmen, but I never thought of having 
a woman!” And he wouldn’t take me in. 

Q: Was there any reason why you left 
architecture? 

A: Yes, war. I practiced for about sev- 
en years until the First World War came 
along. I worked in the firm of a woman 
who had graduated from MIT a good 
many years before I did. Her mane was 
Ida Anna Ryan, she had had a brilliant 
record at MIT and had taken the greatest 
prize they offered in architecture, a trav- 
eling fellowship. After I graduated, I went 
to her firm in Waltham as her draftsman, 
and after a few years she very genérously 
took me into partnership. 

When the war came and all building 
stopped, my architecture collapsed un- 
der me. I had been putting all my spare 
time into votes for women, and I took a 
full-time paid job with the Greater Bos- 
ton Equal Suffrage Association and I nev- 
er went back to architecture. All my work- 
ing life I served as executive secretary. in © 
various civic fields and labor organiza- 
tions. 

Q: In your lifetime, you've been an ac- 
tivist in groups ranging from labor unions 
to anti-war organizations. Is there any 
philosophy or ideology that links all of 
your varied activities? 

A: There are several factors: one would 
be a devotion to democracy, to the equal- 
ity of the human race, and that all gov- 
ernments should be responsive to the 
needs of the whole mass of the people and 
not be controlled by the wealthy and pow- 
erful. Then, of course, there’s always my 
interest in the full equality of women, 
which means not only the right to vote, 
but equal pay for equal work and that 
they should not be held down to the low 
job and should be promoted as far as their 
abilities take them. And if I have that 
feeling for women, the same thing should 
apply to the blacks, the Indians, the Chi- 
canos and to all human beings. 

Q: In reading newspaper reports of 
speeches you gave over 50 years ago, one 
encounters many of the same issues wom- 
en are still talking about today. How far 
have women really come since the suf- 
frage movement? 

A: We’ve made great improvements. 
For example, before women got the vote 
no woman could sit on a jury. Now, you 
may not think it’s a great privilege to sit 
on a jury, but suppose you were a woman 
being tried. Would you want to be tried by 
a jury of 12 men? It’s an injustice to wom- 
en not to have women on juries. 

Another example. . . in 1920, I was pu 
in charge of a committee to assist women 
who had had any difficulty in getting reg- 
istered. I heard this story from a woman 
who came in. At that time, a woman’s na- 
tionality was that of her husband. This 
was a woman who was American-born of 
an old American family. She had mar- 
ried a foreigner, so she became a foreign- 











“So they asked if she and | would go over on the picket fine the next morning wearing gas 


masks.” 


er. Then her husband got naturalized and 
she became an American citizen again. In 
other words, women were carried around 
from nationality to nationality like their 
husbands’ suitcases! When she went 
down to register, this American-born 
woman, she was told to bring her hus- 
band’s naturalization papers, and since 
he didn’t believe women should vote, he 
wouldn’t let her have them. This was the 
first election after the federal amend- 
ment was ratified. There’s an amusing 
end to this story. The husband went out of 
town and found he needed something in 
his safe deposit box, so he authorized her 
to go in and get it. In that box, she also 
found his naturalization papers, and with 
them she ran down to register. Later, we 
worked to get the law changed so a wom- 
an’s nationality was her own. 

The greatest discrimination still re- 
maining against women is that they don’t 
get equal pay for equal work or promo- 
tion according to their abilities. ~~ 


When I went to the People’s Republic of: - 


China in 1962, I found that Chitia had two 
high officials who were the’equivalent of a 
vice president here — and one was a wom- 
an. You’ve never seen a vice president of 
the United States that was a woman, have 
you? And this was a little bit less than 13 
years after the ’49 liberation, and up to 
that time, the women of China had been 
unspeakably oppressed, a man had had a 
legal right to kill his wife; he could sell her 
as a slave to someone else. In 13 years’ 
time, things had changed so.that 39 per- 
cent of all the members of the national 
congress were women. We haven’t got 
39 percent women in our Congress. The 
same proportion of women existed in all 
levels of government, and since then, I un- 
derstand, there is an even greater propor- 
tion of women. . 

Of course, equality won’t come here un- 
les we fight: for it. Anybody who’s willing 
to be oppressed — you can be sure some- 
body is going to oppress them. 

Q: Of all the famous people you’ve en- 
countered in your life, which have you 
found the most impressive? 

A: I haven’t met the great leaders per- 
sonally that often. I may have shaken 
hands and I’ve heard them speak. I did 
hear Mrs. Emmeline Pankhurst [a leader 
of the English women’s suffrage move- 
ment] speak. She was the greatest orator, 
man or woman, I have ever heard! She 
was a very great leader in the world. 

In 1911 there was a world convention on 
women’s rights in Stockholm and I was a 
delegate. I and one of the other delegates 
went over early and spent a month in Lon- 
don studying the British suffrage move- 
ment. I went to meetings of all kinds. I 
sold the suffrage newspaper in Trafalgar 
Square. I marched in a parade. One wo- 
man doctor had refused to pay her taxes 
— no taxation without representation — 
so they had seized all her furniture and 
were auctioning it off to get her tax mon- 
ey. So there was a parade of protest down 
to the auction room and I marched in 
that. 

While we were there we also wanted to 
do some sightseeing, to go into the House 
of Commons and see it in session, but at 
that time women weren’t being allowed in 


unless they had a relative in Parliament. 
The militant suffragettes had staged a 
demonstration in the women’s gallery 
shouting out “votes for women” and 
throwing down leaflets on the floor, and 
when the attendants rushed in, they 
found that the women had chained them- 
selves to the railing and it took about a 
half an hour to get them sawed loose and 
they carried on the demonstration all the 
time. So they made a rule that no women 
could be admitted without a letter of per- 
mission from some member of Parlia- 
ment. Then they found that there were 
many members of Parliament who were in 
great sympathy with the women and were 
quite willing to give them letters of auth- 
orization.,So they made the further re- 


quirement that they could only give per-- 


mission to their relatives. But a Boston 
woman had given us letters of introduc- 
tion to a member of Parliament, and in 
the end we received letters of authoriza- 
tion as’his “‘cousins,’’ so we did get to see 
Parliament: 
«<Q: What is-your opinion of today’s mili- 
tant feminists, for example, those who 
talk of establishing a society without 
men? 

A: That is just a little handful of the 


women’s movement. They’re the extrem-. 


ists with whom I have no agreement at all. 
We are all members of the human race 
and should be considered in that way ra- 
ther than whether we’are men or women. 
There should be human rights that would 
apply for all of us. 

Q: Do you think the contemporary wo- 
men’s movement has developed the lead- 
ership that was seen during the height of 
the suffrage campaign? 

A: I don’t believe it has. But it takes 
years for real leadership to evolve, and it 
may be that we’ll win equal pay for equal 
work without so much of a struggle that 
we'll have to develop a great, over- 
whelming national movement. 

Q: Of all the things you’ve done in your 
life, what has been the most satisfying? 

A: The most interesting movement I 
was in was the struggle for the vote ... 
that was so basic, that women should be 
citizens and self-governing and not just 
... well, it was almost slavery. It was po- 
litical slavery. The other movements I’ve 
been in included the fight for the rights of 
black Americans. I feel very strongly 
about that. And, of course, there was the 
labor movement. 

Q: You were active in the NAACP 50 
years ago. How did you happen to join? 

A: When the suffrage office got a call 
for a speaker, we’d occasionally be asked 
by a black organization, a church or a wo- 
man’s club, and I never had felt any dis- 
crimination against black people, so I was 
one who was sent out to speak to a black 
audience. Very often at those groups I 
would sit through the business meeting 
while waiting to speak and would hear 
there reports of all.the discriminations 
that were being made against the black 
citizens of Boston. That’s how I got edu- 
cated. 

At one of these meetings a woman told 
me there had just been founded the very 
first organization to work for the equality 

Continued on page 24 
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of black people, and would I join it? It was 
the NAACP [founded in 1909 by W.E.B. 
Dubois], and I joined it on the spot. A few 
years later, a local branch was set up here 
in Boston and I was vice president and 
very active in it. 

I got to know one of the great leaders in 
it, W.E,B. Dubois and, as a matter of 
fact, he spent the last few years of his life 
in Africa and the last speech that he made 
in America, before he moved to Africa, 
was at the Community Church of Bos- 
ton. On the national board of the NAACP 
I served with Dr. Dubois and Paul Robe- 
son [a black actor, singer and activist]. 
When Dubois spoke that last time here in 
Boston, he was in his nineties. 

You know, when Martin Luther- King 
made his speech at that great rally in 
Washington — “I have a dream” — I was 
there standing on the outskirts of the 
crowd with Paul Robeson. We had just 
met again in that crowd. Dubois and 
Robeson were two of the greatest Amer- 
icans we’ve ever had. 

Q: How did you get involved with the 
labor movement? 

A: My mother had always been in- 
volved in the Knights of Labor, as I said. 
When they had the big strike in Law- 
rence in 1912 — I don’t know if you’ve 
ever heard of that — she went down and 
worked in the office and supported them 
financially. [In that strike, organized by 
the Wobblies, 23,000 textile workers left 
their jobs.] Mother was a rather frail per- 
son. She couldn’t go out on picket lines, 
but she would do whatever she could. 


>. 


She'd go to labor meetings and take me 
with her. She never dictated what I 
should believe, but she exposed me to all 
these things. 

I went out on a great many picket lines. 
One time there was a strike over in Ev- 
erett. Some tankers had come in there on 
the river and there was a strike of the 
crews and the Maritime Union put up a 
picket line. And then the police threw tear 
gas bombs at a perfectly legal picket line. 
The union called me up that night and 
asked if I and Zara Dupont would come 
the next day. (Zara was a member ‘of the 
inner circle of The Dupont family and was 
a very good radical. I had met her out in 
Ohio during a suffrage campaign and 
when she later moved to Boston, we be- 
came very close friends.) So they asked if 
she and I would go over on the picket line 
the next morning wearing gas masks. You 
can imagine — when a Dupont goes over 
on a picket line with a gas mask on, every 
newspaper in the country reports it! 

It happened that the tear gas the po- 
lice had thrown had blown onto a chil- 
dren’s playground. A lot of the children 
got affected by it and some of them were 
rushed to the hospital. It created such a 
sensation that the city had an investiga- 
tion. They discovered that the police- 
men, who were paid by the city, were also 
in the pay of the shipping company and 
were taking this second pay with the 
knowledge and approval of the Chief of 
Police. He got fired when that came out. 

Then there was a shipping firm here in 
Cambridge. The owner had very terrible 
conditions for his workers: low pay and he 
worked them terribly long hours. The law 
said you couldn’t have a truck driver work 
more than 12 hours a day because he’d be 
exhausted and be dangerous as a driver. 
So this man would work them almost 12 


hours here and then send them off with a 


load to New York. They would just get 
over the Massachusetts border when their 
12 hours were up. And then they’d still 
have the drive all the way to New York. 
About five of his employees began to talk 
to their fellow workers about forming a 
union in order fo get better pay and fair 
treatment. The boss got wind of it and he 
fired those five, so they started a picket 
line. 

Some of us from the Office and Profes- 
sional Workers Union later joined them. 
The trucks came out at six o’clock in the 
morning, so we had to be out there then. 
Zara Dupont went out on that line with 
me, and we were out there every morning 
for almost 10 months. Finally the case was 
tried in court and the judge decided some 
of the owner’s actions were illegal. 

Q: In the ’50s, you were accused of be- 
ing a communist and were called before 
the state Communism Commission. You 
refused to answer questions on Constitu- 
tional grounds. Were you ever active in 
the Communist Party? 

A: I never hid the fact that I believe in 
Communism, but I have never been a 
member of. the Communist Party be- 
cause I have disagreed with some of their 
policies. I have seen the Communist coun- 
tries and what they have done for their- 
people, for the welfare of the masses, and 
when I see the condition of many of the 
people in America who live in poverty, 
hunger and discrimination, I cannot but 
believe the Communist system is better 
than the capitalist . . . . I visited the So- 
viet Union first in 1935, I visited China in 
62 and Cuba in ’61. 

Q: As a working woman, how have you 
afforded your travels around the world? 

A: My mother was named for her 
grandmother who lived out in St. Louis, 


and when this grandmother died, she left 
her property to her. I presume they had 
been pioneers out in Missouri when it was 
just wilderness. They had gotten land 
which later was to become the heart of St. 
Louis and very valuable. When my mo- 
ther died, she left that property to my 
brother and me. So I have had enough in- 
come to live on even when I was not 
holding down a paid job. I’m not a weal- 
thy woman at all, but I had the freedom to 
do what I wanted to do. 

Q: What are your views on marriage? 
You never married, yourself. Was that a 
conscious decision? 

A: I would have enjoyed being married 
if I had met a man I had really loved 
enough to want to be married. I just nev- 
er met the right man. I’ve had very good 
friendships with men, very good friend- 
ships indeed. One or two men wanted to 
marry me, but I don’t like the idea of get- 
ting married for the sake of getting mar- 
ried. I certainly wouldn’t have married or 
had any affection for a man who didn’t 
believe in the equality of women. 

Q: What’s the secret of your long and 
active life? 

A: I have had very good health and I 
keep active. I have a very primitive one- 
room cabin up in New Hampshire where I 
spend my summers. There’s no electri- 
city, just a wood cooking stove. I raise my 
own vegetables for myself and all my 
summer guests. I chop wood for my fire 
and all that. I keep exercised, vigorous 
exercise — it’s pretty strenuous swinging 
an ax — and walk a lot. I’ve done a lot of 
mountain climbing also. I used to belong 
to the Appalachian Mountain Club. I 
climbed Mt. Washington five times and 
all the important mountains in New 
Hampshire, Vermont and New. York. I 
think all of that keeps you in good health. 
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12 great colors will match any sport coat. Just 


made to sell for $22. Just 913.99 2 fors26 


7403 Nor'easter Sweaters. 

Let the cold winds blow. You are Mr. New 
England in these great new pullovers, cardigans, 
crews or turtlenecks. Reg. $8 to $18. 


Balmy Prices:*3.99 to*799 
5506 Things for Ladies. 


A swarm of Sweaters. A deluge'of Dresses. 
A jumble of Jackets. A block of Blazers 

and Blouses. A potpurri of Pajamas. A glut 
of Gowns. A roundup of Robes. 

A slather of Slacks. 

A Pittance of Prices: 3.99 & 95.99 














521 Bonnie Wool Tweed 
Sportcoats. That Highland Look ata 
Lowland price. Herringbones. Dacron & Mohair 
Blends. Wool and Nylon Blends. Rugged as 
Rugby: Handsome as Sin:-Reg. $70-475. 
Priced for a Scotsman: $33.22 


153 “Reno” Leisure Suits. 

East meets West in fully-tailored fashion. Big 
patch pockets, fancy hardware. “Painted Desert” 
colors: green, camel, rust, navy, brown. 


SureThing Price: 444.22 


338 Knit Suits With Two Trouseis. 
If you're tough on suits, buy tough. These 

keep you free of wrinkles and care. And area 
tough buy. Sold thousands at $120. 

We'll sell 336 at $69. 





EC] sos 


Suits. 
DKs. | pattern. 1 style. 1 color Originally $99.50. 


1 Heck Of A Price 919" 

157 8 Way Leisure Suits. 

Turn your broom closet into a wardrobe. 8 fash- 
ion outfits on 1 hanger. Reversible coat. Revers- 
ible belt. 1 Solid Pants. 1 Checked Pants. All 100% 
polyester doubleknit. Great for Air Travelers. 
Our Relaxed 4 Piece Price:*61.66 


EE] $71 Pure Wool Piaid Sportcoats. 
Color Full. Luxury Plus. Save $40 to $45. Buy 
slacks. with savings. Orig. $70 and $75. 
Below cost price:*29.30 





6299 Lovely Lover's 

Famous maker's nylon fleece pis, leggy short 
gowns, slinky long gowns, innocent bunny 
sleepers, languid lace trims, practical button 
fronts. Sold this season for $9.00 to $12.00. 
3 Lovely Ladies Prices: 44.99, 
$5.99,96.99 











EG] 2-47 Men's Wool Melton Coats. 
Single-Breasted Wool Trenches with All 
That British Trim. Sold for $75 up. Navy. 
Chocolate Brown. Forest Green. 

Our Price To You 933.22 





205 Vested Soft-Shoulders. The look 
for fall from Cambridge to Chelsea. Ivy-mood 
wool blends. Made to sell $109.50. 

The Vest Suit Price in Town. 


2602, Club and/or Campus Slacks. 
Educated Patterns. Hearty Solids. Were $18 to 
$23. Great Saving: 10.99. Greater: 

2 for*20. 





Early Birds 
65 Quiet Coats. The Sport Coat that 
speaks softly and with restraint. Subtly 
muted patterns in-easy-going double knit. 
Originally $64.50. 
Earty Bird Explosion: 9.99!! 











206 “Beacon Hill"Men's Tweed 
Coats. A strong reminder of the Good Old 
Days in one of today’s great All Wool Coats. 
Orig. $110. Coat Clam-Bake Price: %55. 


(MEN'S AND a 30% TO 60%, 70%, EVEN 84%!) 


3875 Boston Executive Ties. Florals, 
petterns, geometrics, stripes, odd balls. ones of 
a kind. Made to sell at $4.50 to $7.50. . 

Tie Riot Prices*1.99 and $2.99. 

900 Knitted Body Shirts. Great 
under your Leisure Suits. Geometrics. Florals. 
Scenics. These were originally $13 and $14. 

Be Nice To Your Body: %8.99 


- 525 Wool 
Suburbanite Coats. 
ee Wool Meltons. Wool 
Herringbones. Wool 
Plaids. Belted Coats. 
Shaped Coats. Lotsa 
Coats. PileWarmers. 
Made to sell for 
$55-$65, but we 


won't let them. 





Original 
Wholesale: $28.88"! 


—2] 292 Country Club Sport Coats. 

A little bold for town, but just right for out of 
town. The kind of plaids that make birds glad. 
Were $70. Our Chubby Price:444.14 





778 Ladies Brushed Denim 

Pant Suits. A famous maker's favorites 
gathered from over 30stores to present them 
to you inthe Biggest Way Ever. Lots to choose 
from in most sizes. Reg. $28 to $34. 

Lowest Price Ever:*15.99 2 for*30 











2.902 Dress and Sports Shirts. 
Y, sleeves.'75 Cruise."76 Summer. 
Orig. $7.50 to $10.00. Hot Hot Price 3 for 10! 


627"2-Suit” | 
Suits. | jacket. 

1 matching trouser. 
1 mixing trouser. 

2 great looks. 
They’sold like 

hot cakes at $115. 


977. 





Look like you belong, ? 
even if you don't. At the Club wed sel them for 
at least $55 Hiere We'll Sell Them at 919.90!!! 


84 “London-Tailor-Shop” Vested 
Suits. Soft shoulder double knits in glen 
plaid patterns one sees on Saville Row. Made 
to Sell for $99.50. Make-Room Price:*66 











New merchandise arriving daily. All quantities listed as of commencement of sale. 
Our Regrets No Alterations. No Deliveries. No Returns. No Refunds. Some Crowding. 
Use your Charge. Bonds. Master Charge. BankAmericard. 

Open 30 AM to g20™ Now thru Saturday 


at Bonds 52, Summer Street (Off Arch) 


(Photo taken on V] Day, 1945 in New York City) 








Not since V] Day had New York seen excitement like this. 
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“New School Board Moderately Promising | 


By Tom Sheehan 

It appeared, on the surface at 
least, to be business as usual last 
Thursday in the chambers of the 
lame duck Boston School Com- 
mittee. The cast of characters — 
Kerrigan, Tierney, Ellison and 
so on — was familiar, and the 
main topic — doling out a new 
job to a loyal employee with 
somewhat questionable qualif- 
ications — was an old favorite. 

The particular job under dis- 
cussion, that of “interim secur- 
ity supervisor,” had been created 
by federal court order, so that 
Committee members spent a 
mandatory period tossing out de 
rigueur snipes at Garrity. “What 
Judge Garrity is doing,” grum- 
bled chairman John McDon- 
ough, “is putting the Boston 
School Department in the po- 
lice business.” 

With that out of the way, out- 
going Committeeman John Ker- 
rigan came to the defense of Sup- 
erintendent Marion Fahey’s 
nominee for the high-paying saf- 
ety job (‘‘He’s as good as anyone 
else we ‘can get,’ said Kerrigan, 
“other than Jesus”) and then 
launched into a somewhat dis- 
jointed speech about conditions 
in Cleveland and Detroit. ‘In 
Detroit,’”’ Kerrigan reported, 
“they need six security people to 
protect the school committee in 
their own chambers.” 

Committee member Kath- 
leen Sullivan listened to most of 
the proceedings in silence until 
she saw her opening. “I won- 
der,”’ she said, “‘if this [the saf- 
ety job] is a patronage appoint- 
ment in Cleveland, too?” With 
that, Sullivan began a brief but 
effective interrogation of the 
candidate for the job and estab- 
lished that (a) he had no experi- 
ence in police work whatsoever; 
(b) he had taken a grand total of 


two courses in race relations; and 
(c) in his present post, with 


authority over some 500 custo- © 


dial jobs within the schools, he 
had hired only five blacks, The 
candidate became understand- 
ably rattled; he was soon claim: 
ing that he alone-had saved the 
city a million dollars within the 
space of a year. 

“Tt seems to me,” Sullivan an- 
nounced, “that we’re dealing 
with a very urgent situation, par- 
ticularly in three schools in the 
city.” The safety job, she con- 
tinued, required someone 
“highly competent in race rela- 
tions .. . and it doesn’t seem to 
me [the candidate] has the qual- 
ifications.” 


It was, all in all, a powerful 


performance, but Sullivan’s col- 
leagues on the committee did not 
seem impressed. They voted, 4- 
1, to accept the Superintend- 
ent’s nominee, and by a vote of 
3-2 gave the man a $4000 raise to 
boot. 

The vote could hardly have 
surprised Sullivan, who, most of- 
ten joined by chairman McDon- 
ough, has been on the losing side 
of virtually every Committee ap- 
pointment in recent memory. 
But if she has been unsuccessful 


in stopping these appointments, 


say most observers, she has been 
a great deal more successful in 
raising the question of patron- 
age. 

a There’ s no doubt,”’ said Rob- 
ert Schwartz, Mayor Kevin 
White’s education adviser, ‘‘that 
Kathleen’s learned how to use 
her minority status on the Com- 
mittee effectively. She’s in- 
flicted a lot of damage to Kerri- 
gan and Ellison on appoint- 
ments, particularly when they 
sent [educational planner] John 
Coakley off to Siberia. 

“But whether she can be ef- 


Boston's biggest vote-getter, Kathleen Sullivan, will be the new School 


Committee’s key member. 


fective in another role, as part of 
a new majority, is another mat- 
ter entirely,” Schwartz con- 
tinued. “The question now is 
whether she’s capable of con- 
verting the mandate she got in- 
to a solid working majority on 
the Committee.” 

That Kathleen Sullivan re- 
ceived a mandate from the vot- 
ers last week — and an unprece- 
dented one at that — is beyond 
question. Sullivan garnered 81,- 
400 votes, more than Kevin 
White, Louise Day Hicks or any- 
one else, for that matter, and a 
solid 10,000 more than McDon- 
ough, her closest competitor in 
the School Committee race. “It’s 
remarkable, especially - since 
ROAR made her a target in the 
campaign,” said state Rep Bar- 
ney Frank, who is, admittedly, a 
friend of Sullivan. “It’s the first 
time since 1961 that anyone’s 


sULtivay, 


gotten more votes than Louise in 
a multiple-candidate fight. 

“Tt seems to me,” Frank went 
on, “that the saliency of the bus- 
ing issue is receding.”’ The latter 
point is arguable, but is not 
without some supporting evi- 
dence. School Committee new- 
comer David Finnegan, gen- 
erally considered a moderate, 
placed fourth in the balloting, 
ahead of ROAR activist Pixie 
Palladino. Incumbent Paul El- 
lison (running, it should be 
noted, with the double disad- 
vantage of a recent larceny in- 
dictment and an incapacitating 
leg injury) was bumped off the 
school board. 

With “busing hardliners Ellis- 
on and Kerrigan out, and one 
moderate and one hardliner i in, it 
would seem reasonable to expect 
the new School Committee to be 
less obstructionist in its deal- 


ings with Judge Garrity’s court. 
(“I’m hoping,” says newcomer 
Finnegan, “that we can get away 
from the antipathy. between the 
Committee and the court.’’) Be- 
yond that, it is clear that Sulli- 
van, fresh from her strong show- 
ing at the polls, will be looked to 
as the key figure in whatever di- 
rection the Committee takes. 


“My primary concern,” said 
Sullivan in an interview last 
Thursday, “is in working with 
black and white parents of Bos- 
ton schoolchildren to develop a 
plan which is more acceptable to 
all.”’ Sullivan said it was the lack 
of alternatives open to parents 
which she found most objection- 
able in the current busing plan. 
“You have 23 magnet schools 
right now, and 21 of them are 
oversubscribed. You have a lot of 
people who wanted to get their 
children in there but didn’t have 
the choice. You have to say that 
people are making choices other 
than the public system. What 
has happened is that public edu- 
cation has become education for 
the poor and the working class, 
while the upper middle class has 
been making other plans.” 


Sullivan’s remarks about de- 
veloping ‘‘a more acceptable 
plan” and her emphasis on mag- 
net schools — along with similar 
comments by Gommittee mem- 
ber-elect Finnegan — led to sev- 
eral press reports last week that 
a new, largely voluntary busing 
plan might well be in the cards. 
That suggestion, though, was 
given short shrift by two busing 
observers with whom we spoke. 

“It’s stupidity,”’ said Mary E]- 
len Smith of the Citywide Ed- 
ucation Coalition, a largely lib- 
eral group. “They [the School 
Committee] are falling all over 

Continued on page 38 





PUBLIC \ICTUALS 








( BE GOOD TO YOURSELF ~ 
spend some time with us. 


DAVE WONG'’S 


GHINA SAILS 


° CHESTNUT, HILL 
PEABODY > DANVERS 
828-17nn 777-0078 


SALEM 
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Li HOUSE Grete t 


GOLDEN HORDE ) 
Chinese & Burmese Cooking e 


with Vegetarian Specialties 


open daily for lunch & dinner 
1281 Cambridge St., Camb. 
(between Inman Sq. & 


Prospect St.) 547-4129 





Natraj 
Indian Restaurant 
419 Mass. Ave., Cambridge 
Fine Indian cuisine in Central 








Air Conditioned Parking in rear 











$1.75 
$1.95 


s278 323 Hanover St. 


REST. — OYSTER BAR — 
FISH MARKET 
good portions — good prices 
North End 
523-9824 Open 7 days 
Seafoods Of All Kinds 





Elegant sidewalk cafe serving 
European luncheons, com- 
plete dinners, specializing in 
French omeiettes, pastries 

as a perfect 











¥ For the bestChineseFood, 


sayALOHA 


ALORA Cinsse’ Foynesan 
ALOHA Reelin, 











Real Chinese Cuisine 
Mandarin & Szechuan 
Shanghi Garden 

1705° Beacon St., Brookline 
land Circte 


n st 
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ings 
277-1011 





Real Chinese food, 
ocktails and take-outs 


CHINA PEARL 


j Tyler St. .Bostc 


426- 4338 








IN THE HEART OF HARVARD SQUARE 


7am to 


Air conditioned & 
Open For Becekaet, Lench @ Dinner — 1 daye 0 wk. ’ oe 
CHESS e CHECKERS e BACKGAMMON . * 
CRIBBAGE 


Entertainment Mon. thru Sat. Evenin 


OPEN READINGS 


Sunday 4-6pm 





1382 Mass.Ave., 
pen Til 


Harvard Square , 
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NICTUALS 








LUNCH 11:30 to 2:30 
DINNER 5 P.M. 
OPEN SUNDAYS 12 NOON 


— CHART HOUSE 




















Stockpot 


Boston's only soup & salad Restaurant 


119 Newbury St., Boston 267-5711 
Mon. thru Sat. 11-8:30 
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i While; 


in 

Grendel's 
Upstairs, we 
are offering 

the zigeuner 
spiessli — the 
shishkebab that 


made us famous 











City Councilors 
And Their Coffers 


By Tom Sheehan 

Kevin White didn’t run for re- 
election back in 1973 and so, pre- 
sumably, had nothing better to 

. do than to throw his support be- 
hind candidates for the City 
Council in that campaign. 

“The message was clear,” said 
one city worker recently. ““Every- 
one knew there were people the 
Mayor supported and those he 
opposed, and you didn’t have to 
ask around about it. You were 
told.” 

This year’s Council race, the 
Mayor’s people claim, bore no 
relation to its immediate prede- 
cessor on that score. “It’s abso- 
lutely hands off the Council,” 
said Frank Tivnan, White’s chief 
spokesman, a week or so before 
the election. “‘He’s favorable and 
sympathetic to some people, but 
he’s not loaning out any organ- 
ization or resources because ob- 
viously he needs them for his 
own campaign.” 

The Councilors we spoke with 
agreed. “I think,” said Council 
president Gerald O’Leary, “that 
Kevin’s busy saving his own tail 
this time round.”’ (O’Leary, in 
retrospect, might well have 
spent a little more time doing 
the same: in a campaign com- 
pletely devoid of issues, he was 
the only incumbent. to get 
bumped off, giving way to School 
Committeeman John Kerri- 
gan.) 

But the question of whether 
the Mayor lent support to Coun- 
cil candidates this year — and if 
so, to what degree — bears furth- 
er scrutiny. For although most of 
the Councilors would have you 
believe that their biggest mis- 
sion in life is never-ending oppo- 
sition to forced busing, the only 
real power they have is to eval- 
uate — and trim — the Mayor’s 
yearly budget. Just- how be- 
holden each Councilor is to 
White, then, becomes a matter 
of some significance. 

“Most of the Councilors like to 
strut around like they’re antag- 
onists of the Mayor,” said one 
Council observer. “It makes 
them a bit more, credible. But 
when it comes right down to it 
and Kevin puts on the pressure, 
they knuckle under.” 

They do so primarily because 
of patronage (“If you’re looking 
for patronage for your people, 
you have to be in Kevin’s camp,” 
said one observer), and also be- 
cause the support of the White 
machine doesn’t hurt around 
election time. 

There is, in fact, no evidence 
that White campaign workers 
were loaned out to other organ- 
izations for this election. But fin- 
ancial support is another matter 
entirely, and a detailed study of 
campaign financing statements 
on file at the City Clerk’s office 
shows that six City Councilors — 
five of whom won re-election — 
received significant percentages 
of their campaign money from 
persons who also contributed to 
the Mayor. The six are as fol- 
lows: 
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@ James Michael Connolly. 
That Connolly tops the fist 
should not be surprising: when 
he first ran for the Council two 
years ago, Connolly was widely 
regarded as “‘Kevin’s boy.” This 
year he received around $8090, or 
30 percent of his money, from 
persons who also contributed to 
the Mayor, and his list.of contri- 
butors reads like a Who’s Who in 
the White Administration. 
Heading the list, with a $250 
contribution, is Peter Meade of 
the Office of Public Service 
(OPS), the little city halls pro- 
gram. Paul McCaffrey, execu- 
tive director of the Youth Acti- 
vities Commission (YAC), gave a 
total of $170, and David Strohm 
of the Mayor’s staff chipped in 
$100. Frank Henry, director of 
the Housing Inspection Depart- 
ment, was a $50 contributor. The 
$25 contributors included Rent 
Control chief William Edgerton, 
Deputy Mayor Kathy Kane, as- 
sessing commissioner, Bernard 
Shadrawy and associate com- 
missioner Robert Ryan, Robert 
Venuti of Real Property, Jeep 
Jones of Human Rights, Housing 
Inspection Commissioner Frank 
Gens and his daughter Mary Lou 
(of the Mayor’s campaign staff), 
and Public Facilities chief Rob- 
ert Vey. Local 285 of the United 
City, County and State Em- 
ployees — a union considered 
close to the Mayor — kicked in 
$250. 

In an interview before the elec- 
tion, Connolly attributed re- 
ports that he was in the Mayor’s 
pocket to the ‘“‘shallowness of 
news reporting”’ and said, “‘A lot 
of people in the administration 
are upset with me because they 
think I’ve been too indepen- 
dent.” Connolly said he viewed 
the contributions from adminis- 
tration officials as coming from 
“people I work with as a city 
councilor.”” Asked why these of- 
ficials didn’t contribute as heav- 
ily to other Councilors, he said, 
“Maybe they don’t like them.” 

@ Fred Langone. For some- 
one who’s reportedly had a 
falling-out with the Mayor, Lan- 
gone did pretty well. About 
$4950, or 27 percent of the cam- 
paign money he’s reported (he 
has yet to file complete reports) 
came from White contributors. 
Most were contractors who’ve 
done work with the city. Other 
notables included Peter Meade 
of OPS ($250) and Park Plaza 
developer Mort Zuckerman 
($50). 

@ Larry DiCara. There were 
allegations that Dicara reneged 
on campaign promises when he 
sided with White on a crucial 
Park Plaza vote in early 1974, 
and the project’s opponents later 
got revenge by halting DiCara’s 
bid to become Massachusetts 
Secretary of State. DiCara 
doesn’t deny he’s on good terms 
with the Mayor. ‘‘Ideolog- 
ically,’ he said, “I’m probably 
closer to him than anyone else on 
the Council.” This year, DiCara 

Continued on page 39 
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O'Neil, re-elected without contibutiore wom 


Kevin White's. camp, does not oppose all forms of bussing. 
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SHERWOOD 7010 
EPI 90 SPKS 


PIONEER P1-10 $399. 


A Great System — A Great Price 


Tweeter Etc. 
Harvard Sq. 
Brookline 
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The Earth shoe is available 


Underground RSL, oa 
Camera. 


25 First St., Camb. eae cage, 4 ser (617) 42-000 
a Ten locations 
@ m-f 12-8, sat 10-6 Good Service 


tel. 354-6009 Best Prices 


_ACCESSORIES 


Git Certificate Available 
































A er 7 Sirloin Steak 
7 us 
aide! _ French Fries 
a. 
1 boaty pitcher of beer 
plus 
all the salad you want to ial 


Steak, 1 pitcher of beer and more. Now only 
Sunday through Thursday, with this ad. 


EMERSONS 


For giant cocktails, fine wine, and great steaks. 


Lawrence — 75 Winthrop Avenue (Route 114) — 687-1191 
— 493 High Street (Routes 28 & 128) — 986-4466 
East Providence — 1940 Pawtucket Avenue (Routes 44 and !-A)— 434-6660 


$3.95. 








i — 1280 Worcester Road (Route 9) — 879-5102 
Peabody — Routes | & 128 N— 535-0570 
Newton — 1114 Beacon Street at 4 Corners — 965-3530 
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only Ginos only Ginos only Ginos onty Ginos 


only Ginos 


GINO’S WANTS TO KNOW 


WHO OUR NUMBER ONE COUNTER PERSON IS. 


You, our customer, can help us decide by casting your ballot 
for your number one counter person. 


The rules are simple: 

Just write his or her name down on a ‘regular fry bag and deposit it in the ballot box. Vote 
as many times as you wish, as long as it’s on an official ballot (fry bag). A Giant fry bag 
counts as two (2) votes. 


71NIOS 


G. 


hy 


TIOS Ofl 


A counter person from the day and evening shift has a chance to 
win $100. each. 


So, vote now and vote often. Winners will be announced on 
Dec. 1, 1975. 


i 


While you're at Gino’s Buy a Fish Sandwich and get one FREE with coupon below. 


ory Ginvs oily Ginos oly Ginos oly Ginos 
FISH SANDWICH SPECIAL 
BUY ONE GET ONE FREE 


With This Coupon Coupon expires Nov. 15, 1975 
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CTO 
P offer good only at Boyiston St. (Fenway) location 
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Offer Good Only At: 
1350 Boylston St., Boston 
(Near Fenway Park) 
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Continued from page 7 
resemblance to yet another Kev- 
in White scandal. These stories 
- S ranged from ‘valid but over- 
Aifny Navy LOPE | | tiown at best to invalid and 
overblown’ at worst, and they 


601 ~ Bigtach St., Boston continued, daily, right up to and 


including election day. 


420-6588 First, on Halloween morning, 


came this bag of tricks: a lead 
557 Boylston St.,Copley Square Story, hediiasd. "lew: eax. 


536-2433 paign charge hits White” and 
; written by Bergenheim’s -head 
= ype ecore Bill Lewis, — the 
tale of senior citizens’ advocate 

[camping supplies « sleeping | Frank Manning’s claim that the 
bags ¢ duffel bags « back White camp had made unauth- 
packs ¢ navy pea coats ° orized use of his name. Had the 


Air Force. parkas * 13 but- Herald, out of a sense of fair 
. play, sought a response from 


ton sailor pants * army City Hall, it would have been 
surplus clothing * shoes told that the city’s Dept. of Eld- 
and boots « painter’s white erly Affairs has in its files a let- 


a ter from. Manning allowing his 
pe eee | name to be used in the White ef- 


fort. It did not. 


The second lead story on that 

front page hurled lavish praise in 

j the direction of longtime Herald 
ie. favorite, former mayor John Col- 


























ea — who would head the 7. 

> ilty “transition team.”’ An 

IS back on WME xX 3 BOSTON’S LARGEST on oc prominently displayed on that 
; page were photos of the two con- 


SELECTION of 
SATURDAYS 10: am-2:00 pm ote ot aoa purchase tenders at a State House proce 
= Jean Jackets — ) conference, the caption telling 
with GOLDEN OLDIES aan ee = with the tale of how White “scurried 
Denim and Chambray this ad ag out via another door” when Tim- 


ilty showed his pretty face. 

WMEX Radio1510.g§ |=" abl ae ee 

1O a Amos Force, the Herald contin- 
5: ued its ‘‘day-by-day proce- 
dure.” ““HEW probes city health 
board,”.read the banner head- 
line on what seemed to be a val- 
id account only slightly distort- 
ed to make it ‘Mayer White’s 
administration” rather than the 
Health and Hospital trustees 
whose procedures were being 
questioned. 

Sunday, November 2: ‘Mil- 
lions in city contracts eyed’’ was 
the eye-catching head to more 
HEW questions, these having to 
do with Model Cities no-bid con- 
tract allegations ‘“‘now before a 
Boston City Council commit- 
































Monday, November 3: The 
yellowest journalism yet. On the 
day before the eleetion, while 
President Ford was canning two 
cabinet. members, the Herald 
led its paper with the screaming 
pronouncement: “U.S. charges 
widespread misuse of funds by 
city; report bared.”’ But all that 
was “bared” in this story was a 


confusing mishmash of allega- 
tions including reference, in the 
third paragraph, to vague charg- 
0 | es of unauthorized expenditures 


including public relations, Mo- 


bel del Cities and contraceptives.” 

In part, the Herald had picked 

< : up a legitimate Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor story here, con- 


cerning political pressures on 


Comprehensive Employment 

Training Act’ (CETA) workers. 

But the reader was never, ever 

told what that “‘contraceptives” 
i 














business was about. 

Tuesday, November 4: It’s 
election day now, and an old 
newspaper tradition tells us that 
it’s time to call a halt to 11th- 
hour charges, which are unfair to 
the candidates, who have no 
Viny! mounting trim chance to respond, and to > 
voters, who have no:time to ab- 

The In-Sider can be painted or : : : 

par any fromthe a stained any color using latex Snap-in snap-out feature for SS ee 
paint or a latex antiquing kit. easy cleaning or storage. hdc Riateessge Freese my wr rid 
innocuous “White and Timilty 
.. it’s out of their hands now” 
campaign story and all three = 
oa ¢ : stations aired non-controversia 
CE yt Ww footage of the candidates out for 
some final gladhanding. (One 
station reportedly killed an anti- 

Great for ; : White story that night.) 
mobile To hell with tradition, said the 
homes - . Herald American. Ignoring even 
and its ee past neseoey * election 
campers. ; ! day self-censorship, the paper 
ene pee & ran an anti-White story above its 
-adiacaie = masthead, bordered in red: 
“U.S. charges White patronage 


CAMBRIDGE LUMBER CITY GLASS CO. sit thet had boon in the Mor 
Cambridge ' Brockton itor report earlier, most of which 
had appeared in all the papers 


? hs ago — dredged up, clear- 

ena MASS HARDWARE & to datage Kevin Whe 
on the ion day fron 

Braintree HOME CENTER Page was a seemingly heen 

Waltham charge, pulled out of U.S. News 

: _and World Report, that White 
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The loser was, understandably, rather glum. 


was planning “‘to shatter the sol- 
idarity” of the anti-busing group 
ROAR after the election. 

Herald executives were re- 
portedly elated at what they had 
wrought, convinced they could 
take a measure of credit for, and 
thus buy a measure of influence 
in, the Timilty administration. 
By Tuesday night, of course, the 
hope upon which the paper had 
staked its reputation had crum- 
bled and the mood in the city 
room was reported to have been 
“like a morgue.” There is no evi- 
dence that the ethical questions 
involved in this kind of blatant, 
one-sided, self-serving blitz were 
ever considered. 

Asked for a comment on all 
this, Globe Editor Tom Winship 
said he never knocks the com- 
petition, and then added: “T’ll 
say this much. I never saw the 
fairness doctrine so trampled to 
death as was done in some seg- 
ments of the media during the 
past. two weeks. We made mis- 
takes, sure, but overall I’m sat- 
isfied with the Globe’s coverage, 
and I’m particularly pleased that 
we lived up to our long-standing 
rule that no charges or counter- 
charges be carried by the Globe 
after 48 hours before the elec- 
tion.” 

But if the Herald American, 
for its own opportunistic rea- 
sons, was over-eager to nail the 
mayor, Globe. executives, ac- 
cording to soyrces, were reluc- 
tant to join in the latest round of 
corruption-probing at all. One 
Globe staffer has been telling 
associates that the Globe had 
been handed evidence of the 
now-notorious Ritz dinner as 
early as’six months ago and did 
not raise a finger, let alone point 
one. Even after the story broke 
elsewhere, Globe reporters met, 
inside resistance in their at- 
tempts to follow up. And the key 
resister was Executive Editor 
Bob Healy, long-time White cro- 
ny whose columns during the 
campaign crunch read like hand- 
outs from the mayor’s office. A 
typical Healy comment during 
the in-house squabbles: “Look, 
Kevin may not be. the greatest, 
but he’s all we’ve got.” 

Even Healy’s protege, Mike 
Barnicle, must have been em- 
barrassed, though, after he let 
himself be used by the Mayor in 
a Sunday Globe interview deny- 
ing all — and then evidence to 
the contrary appeared in the 
very next morning’s paper. 


There were other oddities — if 
not downright mistakes — in the 
Globe’s campaign coverage, 
massive and arbitrarily “bal- 
anced” as most of it was. The 
embarrassment of the erroneous 
pre-primary poll has been largely 
forgotten in the subsequent on- 
slaught of events, but the Globe 
poll was noticeably missing in 
the final election, because, Win- 
ship admitted, “‘we got hurt on 
the last one” and the paper’s pol- 
icy on polling “‘is still being re- 
assessed.” As testimony to his 
paper’s “‘fairness,’’ though, Win- 
ship noted that the paper en- 
dorsed the Mayor yet still came 
out with the most substantial 
corruption charge of the cam- 
paign — the Spotlight Team re- 
ports leading to the indictments 
of two fire officials for fund- 
raising irregularities. Some 
Globe malcontents, we. noted, 
were upset by the little weight 
given to these charges in the 
White endorsement — to which 
Winship replied, “Isn’t it lucky 
that reportérs don’t write edi- 
torials — and editorial writers 
don’t report.” 

In any event, the overall me- 
dia performance in this cam- 
paign is something that — be- 
cause of a highly unique com- 
bination of circumstances — has 
never been seen before in this 
city nor, perhaps, anywhere else. 
We saw reporters chasing good 
leads and bad ones, making lit- 
tle distinction between the two, 
and we saw a frightening lack of 
thoroughness, so eager were the 
competing media outlets to play 
their games of one-upmanship. 
And we saw journalists picking 
sides, ganging up on their tar- 
gets and, sometimes, on each 
other. Channel 7, New Times, 


‘the Real Paper and the Globe 


came up with evidence of a five- 
year-old campaign dinner with- 
in days of each other. Coinci- 
dence? Hardly. Information and 
sources were shared, and the 
simultaneous appearance of sim- 
ilar stories (containing similar 
errors) was timed. Mayor 
White’s press aides argue now 
that, faced with a barrage of hos- 
tile, over-zealous reporters, they 
had no choice other than to deny 
everything for fear that a qual- 
ified confession would not be re- 
ported fairly. “I admit I did not 
always contribute to clarity,” 
said a suddenly magnanimous 
Mayor White the day after his 

Continued on page 31 
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Continued from page 29 
victory. 

White’s aides also complain 
that Channel 4’s allegation 
about a city contractor’s having 
been pressured to contribute to 
this year’s campaign coffers was 
presented without giving City 
Hall the opportunity to respond 
— a charge the station denies — 
and that when reporter Steve 
Nevas was forced to air a clar- 
ification of his report contend- 
ing White had swapped a favor 
for a contribution, the tone of the 
presentation made it seem that 
Nevas had even more goods on 
the Mayor. Actually, the con- 
tractor was now admitting that 
the Mayor had told him he 
would get no special favors for 
his money. 

At his post-election press con- 
ference, White said the more 
serious charges would not be ig- 
nored. ‘On those where I think 
action needs to be taken,”’ he re- 
marked, ‘‘action will be taken. I 
have no history of tolerating it 
[corruption] if I think it exists.” 

But ‘by week’s end there were 
no real signs of either increased 
candor from City Hall or efforts 
by the White administration to 
clean up its act. The Police De- 
partment was too busy inves- 
tigating (read: “discrediting”’) 
the press, an extension of the un- 
fortunate last-minute entry by 
an otherwise untainted Police 
Commr. Robert diGrazia into 
what every observer has conced- 
ed was the dirtiest local cam- 
paign in recent memory. 

DiGrazia, with days left in the 
campaign, notified the local dai- 
lies that he was willing to be in- 
terviewed. Only the White-sup- 
porting Globe took him up on it, 
whereupon diGrazia gave the pa, 
per an earful about underworld 
sources’ leaking anti-White stuff 
to destroy diGrazia because he 
had been giving the mob a hard 
time. It was blatantly political 
move — the Mayor trotting out 
his biggest asset to save his ass 
— but the Globe led the paper 
with the Commissioner’s re- 
marks. The Globe, in this case, 
was as willing to be used as, say 
Channels 4 and 5 and WEEI had 
been when they reported unques- 
tioningly the results of John 
Doyle’s highly questionable in- 
vestigation into the breakfast 
charges — merely because 
Doyle’s story tended to knock 
down the work of their competi- 
tion. (WEEI, indeed, had be- 
come such a funnel for Doyle’s 
stuff that by last Thursday the 
station had gone so far as to re- 
port that East Boston bookies 


had raised money for Timilty. A 
new smear of Channel 7’s Jack 
Kelly was also reported to be in 
the works.) 

For the record, the City Hall 
line is that diGrazia came for- 
ward of his own volition, so con- 
vinced was he that malicious 
forces were descending on his 
patron, the Mayor, in order to 
get to the Commissioner. It is 
likely that as Mayor, Timilty 
would not have reappointed di- 
Grazia: (despite the Herald’s 
misleading accounts to the con- 
trary), but whatever the moti- 
vation, the White camp — with, 
again, eager media cooperation 
— ended up contributing to the 
dirt it claimed was being thrown 
only by the other side. 

In last Saturday’s Globe, 
crime reporter Dick Connolly re- 


lated a charge, “leaked” to him 
out of the Police Department, 
that Channel 7’s Kelly was using 
organized crime sources for his 
anti-White stories and that, in 
fact, Kelly had been seen “in the 
company of known members of 
organized crime” on 25 separate 
occasions. Kelly responded that, 
as an investigative reporter, it is 
his job to maintain underworld 
contacts. 

No matter how picked-on di- 
Grazia may feel he is, the anti- 
Kelly leak was a flagrant smear 
tactic, making use of suppos- 
edly confidential police intelli- 
gence files in an attempt to de- 


‘stroy the credibility of a report- 


er. Supt. Doyle told the Phoenix 
last June that such files were to- 
tally secure and safe from abuse. 
Unless, we now discover, the Po- 


lice Department wants to use 
them to “get” a troublesome 
member of the fourth estate. — 

Only once before in recent 
memory has the Boston press 
acted quite so outrageously in 
the heat of a vicious political 
campaign.. That was in 1966, 
when the patrician, pro-Repub- 
lican (and now-defunct) Herald 
Traveler carried a spurious, be- 
low-the-belt charge that unfairly 
damaged attorney general can- 
didate Frank Bellotti, who lost to 
Elliot Richardson. 

But that was a one-shot at- 
tack that came late in the cam- 
paign and, in 1966, we did not 
have such other explosive ele- 
ments as a multiplicity of charg- 
es coming from ali directions 
(White has lots of enemies), the 
competitive zeal that now exists 


in Hub journalism (the Herald 
chasing the Globe, Channel 7 
chasing Channel 4), a pair of 
“win-at-any-cost” Boston pols 
facing off, and all this hap- 
pening amid the much-touted 
“‘post-Watergate”’ press hys- 
teria. 

And there’s another point. 
Sloppy, unfair reporting and 
ruthless, unsavory politics aside, 
the most disturbing element of 
the media performance this year 
may have been the tendency of 
newspaper executives to confuse 
who they wanted to win with 
how to report the story. As a re- 
sult, the Globe and Herald look- 
éd, in the last weeks, as if they 
were being printed in different 
cities. “And neither one,” said 
one Boston pol, “was writing 
‘about the city I live in.” 
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Have Pity on the Pats: 


By George Kimball 

ST. LOUIS — At the conclusion 
of every losing season, football 
players — and football coaches 
— are given to recapitulations of 
the year just passed, during the 
process of which they are often 
wont to discuss those “Games 
We Should Have Won, But 


People who habitually follow 
the fortunes of the New England 
Patriots have become nearly as 
inured to these pronouncements 
as those of us who write about 
football. In the case of this year’s 
Foxboro team, however, there 
are already three solid 
nominations for inclusion on 
that end-of-the-season list, and 
for once, in last Sunday’s 24-17 
defeat by the St. Louis Car- 
dinals, Chuck Fairbanks & Co. 
may have actually acquired a 
villain — there were six of them, 
in fact, all wearing striped shirts 
— worthy of blame for the loss, 
for it was truthfully the first 
NFL game within my recollec- 
tion whose outcome was so con- 
sistently and decisively deter- 
-mined by the officials. 

Which is not to say the 
Patriots themselves didn’t afford 
the opposition — in this case, the 
Cardinals and the officiating 
crew — opportunities to take ad- 


vantage of situations. J.e., if the 
Patsies’ special teams had been 
able reasonably to contain a cou- 
ple of punt returns — by Terry 
Metcalf and Mel Gray — and 
had the coaching staff enlisted 
the aid of even a dropout from 


2 


ne Candy 


bi | 
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The Cards’ Jim Otis eludes the Pats in a game the refs decided. 


Ding-Dong School to ‘watch the 
clock while they were allegedly 
attempting to manage their 
time-outs, not even John 
Mitchell in a referee’s uniform 
could have taken the game away 
from them. Not a game they 


We Wuz 


should have led 17-0 at the half 
and did lead 17-10. (In the third 
quarter, when Ray Hamilton ran 
a fumble = after Jim Hart 
tripped over the last vestiges of 
the pitcher’s mound — 23 yards 
for a touchdown.) 

‘But taken away it was, run- 
ning the Pats’ record to 2-5. And 
no, it is not an exaggeration to 
maintain that it could well have 
been 5-2 at this point. The Pats 
hardly deserved to beat Cincin- 
nati, and the Jets beat them sil- 
ly. As for the other two losses, 
well, there was a 7-0 defeat in the 
midst of a typhoon when they 
played Houston on opening day, 
with the defense allowing nary a 
point. But on the other hand, 
had New England won the game 
7-0 on a returned fumble, would 
the win be regarded in these 
parts as tainted? One doubts it. 

And of course the Patriots 
should have beaten Miami. 
Leading 14-0 at halftime, they 
retreated into the locker room for 
some sort of 43-man Encounter 
Group session, realized whom 
they were playing, and returned 
to the field to throw the game 
away. 

In St. Louis on Sunday, it was 
a slightly different story. The 


Globe’s Will McDonough, who , 


had ominously predicted what 
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“Righteous Rock ,” once described as 





Distributed By RG 


“turky delta,’ has its roots in the deep 
southern traditions of this country. 
can feel the poverty and despair of the 

backwoods and spent farmlands. This 

album could actually alter your very body 
chemistry! It will ooze into every pore and 
capture you from the outside in. 


SALE PRICE $3.99.LP 
FACTORY SOUND—MINUTEMAN 


CAMBRIDGE 
MINUTEMAN 


Harvard Sq. 


BROOKLINE 
291 Harvard Street 


You 


BOSTON 
779 Boylston Street 
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was to come cee he told Pats’ 
Assistant General Manager 
Peter Hadhazy that the of- 
ficiating crew might well be dis- 
posed.to award the game to the 
Cardinals should it be close in 
the late going, calls it ““contend- 
er-itis.”” 

“Not that they’re going to rig a 
game,” explained ,McDonough 
on the plane home, “but a con- 
tending team at home is going to 
get every break against a visiting 
team that isn’t going anywhere. 
And it’s not just the crowd that 
awes them. Just things like their 
looking up and seeing that 
Grogan’s gone 8-for-14 in the 
first half, and they start think- 
ing, Wow! He shouldn’t be doing 
this poorly against a defense like 
this. The Patriots’ pass protec- 
tion isn’t this good! So somebody 
must be holding.” 

The upshot of it all is that the 
Pats were visited with umpteen 
holding calls, most of them in 
the second half on first down, in 
several instances nullifying a 
sizable gain. But those, of 
course, are judgment calls. 

“They are,” agreed Chuck 
Fairbanks, “but if you read the 
interpretation of the rules and 
then watch the films, I think 
you'd find that someone is guilty 
of holding on every down in every 
game in the National Football 
League. It’s just*a question of 
what they’re going to call.” 

That is rather indisputable. 
And a pair of highly questionable 
calls on fumbles — oné of which 
was ruled not a fumble — are 
judgment calls as well. And 
again, it goes without saying that 
had it not been for little items 
like the Cards’ 152 yards in punt 
returns — to the Patriots’ 17 — 
the officiating crew might never 
have had the opportunity to in- 
fluence the game anyway. 

Even the skirmishes that 
developed in the final quarter — 
which had virtually begun with 
the score’ tied, Metcalf scoring 
from the one-yard-line less than 
a minute after the last period 
began to knot it at 17-all — 
could somehow be excused. A 
Tai Kwon-Do match between 
Metcalf and John Sanders that 
culminated in Sanders’s leveling 
the Cardinal back and then. 
dashing for the protection of the 
Patriots’ bench went unnoticed 
by the officials, one of whom was 
himself being whacked by Gray 
— who stayed, incidentally, in 
the game. (Fairbanks would say 
later that both Metcalf and 
Sanders should have been ex- 
pelled.) It is truly amazing, in 
fact, that six officials who could 
detect so much routine shirt- 
grabbing’ could miss the near- 
record number of short punches 
that were thrown. 

During the next fight, er, play, 
St. Louis tight end Jackie 
Smith, who had injured a knee 
during the first half, wandered 
out onto the field in a brown- 
and-tan doubleknit ensemble to 
challenge a couple of Patriots to 
a brawl. Once the fray had been 
halted — by a couple of Cardinal 
players, incidentally, not by the 
officials or the sideline cops — 
referee Pat Haggerty demanded 
to. know of Smith just who he 
was. y-% 

“I’m _a_player,”’ ~- retorted 
Smith. Whereupon he was 
banished from the bench and 
thrown out of the game. This is 
not a judgment call. It requires, 
according to Pete Rozelle’s rule 
book, a 15-yard penalty. 

But there was none. And the 
Cardinals went on to score. . 

Hadhazy even approached the 
League official sitting in the 
press box about an official 
protest, but was later overruled 
by Fairbanks. One got the dis- ° 
tinct impression that Fairbanks 
may have been as miffed by the 
notion of anyone’s attempting to 
file a protest without his 
knowledge and approval as he 
was ovér the call itself. 

“To hell with it,” steamed the 
coach. “It’s over. And we can’t 

Continued on page 36 
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| GRACE & JEAN RANERI 06 mos $9 Ci year $14 02 yrs. $25 
| 41 Winter St., Boston (Rm. 51) Oreénewal h 
36 Flott Rd., Belmont 


Tel. 542-2466 


Formerly With a Leading 
Institute of Electrolysis 








The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Department ft ont — is seek- 
ing proposals for intensive foster care 
and independent living programs for if Change Of Address 
young women throughout the state. 
These programs will be funded by a 

federal grant. PASTE OLD LABEL HERE 











Agencies desiring to submit a pro- 
posal for either of the above programs - 
must do so by December 10, 1975. In- 
formation and instructions may be ob- Mail To: SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
tained from the Department at 14 : 
Somerset St., Boston, MA 02108, The Boston Phoenix 

Phone: 727-2732. The Department 

reserves the right to reject any or all 100 Mass. Ave., Boston 021 15 
proposals. 
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is looking for a professional 
salesperson to sell display advertising. 
If you are aggressive, work well 
under pressure, and have 1 or 2 
years of outside sales experience, 
send your resume today to: 

The General Manager, The Boston Phoenix 
100 Massachusetts Avenue at Newbury St. 
Boston, Mass. 02115 
or stop by & fill out an application 
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own t-shirt 





advert 


FURNITURE FAIR 399 Boyiston St. 


thing Boston, Mass. 02116 
The Every body Store. | | ey eMeyaag 

1042 BEACON ST., 
BROOKLINE - 277-2085 
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Where to go 
NEW? ort Samo 


BATDORF. & RODNEY 
CALICO 
VALDY 

JON MARK 
me ay OE 
MARVIN & FARRAR 


Not just another book about town 


This book is the ultimate c#ty tool. You'll want to take it wherever 
you go. 

A selective guidebook, including straightforward maps and beau- 
tiful graphics. / 

An invaluable resource dealing with the whole urban environ- 
’ ment — open spaces, recreational facilities, medical, legal and crisis 

aera informantion, educational and personal growth possibilities and 
ala much, much more. 


An insider's guide to high quality, inexpensive shops, services, res- 
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W 2 5 a] fone! | © = | taurants, theatres, museums and other discoveries. 
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“i__/4._Swe_ ies eV Plus over 100 money saving 


. vouchers. All for $3 


i 
se, i i REO 103 In bookstores everywhere, or send $3.25 to Insight 
Press, P.O.B. 558, Somerville, MA 02143. 
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...Makes You Love 
Charley’ Saloon 


NEW YORK SIRLOIN @ PRIME RIB of BEEF @ BOSTON SCROD 
BAKED STUFFED SHRIMP @ BARBECUED SPARE RIBS @ LONDON BROIL 


Luncheon 11:30 A.M. — 3:30 P.M. 
Dinner 3:30 P.M. — 1:00 A.M. 


Drinking til 2:00 A.M. S 
EATING & 


DRINKING 





NEW ENGLAND : 
WOMENS SERVICE 


Licensed by the Commonwealth of Mass. 


abortion counseling 
birth control 


free pregnancy tests 


738-1370 


1031 Beacon Street, Brookline 








BOSTON 344 Newbury St. @. Chestnut Hill Mall CHESTNUT HILL 
266-3000 Free Valet Parking Ladies Invited 964-1200 





PRODUCTION. 


nt — 
Syvupnony Naw 


FRI. NOV. 14 — 8 PM 


TOM 
RUSH 


plus 


Tracy Nelson. 
& Mother Earth 


On Sale At Box Office, all Ticket Agencies, Boston Phoenix Classified Office — 536 Comm. 
Ave., Kenmore Sq., & Factory Sound — Minuteman Record Stores. 











COOL HAND 
LUKE 


Paul Newman as a gutsy prisoner on a chain gang 
seeking escape with George Kennedy as the Oscar 
winning brutal gang leader. 


8pm TUESDAY NOV.11 


THE SECRET WAR. 
OF HARRY FRIGG 


Paul Newman as an escape-crazy Army private who 
is hastily promoted into helping four Allied generals 
escape from their prison camp. 


8pm THURSDAY NOV.13 


CONCERT 


11pm SATURDAY 
NOV.15 


LEW HARPER 
— PRIVATE — 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Paul Newman as tough private eye Lew Harper 
hired by Lauren Bacall to find her missing husband. 
With Shelley Winters, Arthur Hill & Julie Harris. 


8pm WEDNESDAY NOV.12 


E aN B.” +, 
FROM THE 
TERRACE 


Paul Newman & Joanne Woodward in a screaming, 
scheming bad marriage that’s headed downhill just 
when he’s moving up on Wall Street. 


8pm FRIDAY NOV.14 


THE CAPTAIN 
PEDIC IARD 





Pats 


Continued from page 34 
get it back.” 
* * OK 

Nor, to be sure, could the 
Patriots get back a couple of 
time-outs they wish they could. 
Two of their three were needless- 
ly wasted during the last couple 
of minutes, in a game_in which 
they trailed by seven points and 
were moving the football. 

Case In Point No. 1 came with 
2:10 left on the clock. The Pats 
had just held St. Louis to four 
yards on three plays just past 
midfield. One does not have to 
have observed too many televis- 
ed games to realize that (a) at 
the two-minute mark, the clock 
would be stopped for the “‘two- 
minute warning” (a commer- 
cial), and that once the Car- 
dinals had punted the ball, it 
would (b) be stopped again (for 
another commercial) while the 
offensive and defensive teams 
took their places on the field: 

Nonetheless, the Patriots (a) 
took a valuable time-out, after 
which the Cardinals managed to 
prolong the punt for 11 seconds, ~ 
meaning that when the ball was 
finally blown dead in the end 
zone, the post-punt TV time-out 
-and the two-minute warning TV 
time-out occurred simultaneous- 
ly. The upshot was that it cost 
the Pats two time-outs — one of 
them a freebie at that — for 10 | 
seconds. “If they’d been running 
the clock right in the first place, 
we wouldn’t have needed it,” 
was. Fairbanks’s non-explana- 
tion, which still puzzles me. 

Case In-Point No. 2: less than 
a minute later, Steve Grogan 
had guided the Pats out to their 
own 38, where they called time 
out — their second — with 
fourth and one. It would have 
appeared that the decision was 
at this point clear-cut; either you 
make it or you don’t. Ergo, why 
not call two plays in the huddle? 
Wrong. Grogan carried on a 
quarterback sneak, picked up 
the first down, and called time 
out. Their last one. 

“We had three tight ends in 
the game. We had linebackers! 
Hell, we had guards in there!” 
declared Fairbanks in defense of 
the time out. (Not quite. Actual- 
ly, two legitimate tight ends — 
Russ Francis and Bob Windsor 
— were in the game in the three- 
tight-end alignment. A line- 
backer, Steve Zabel, was also in 
as an eligible receiver, partly 
because Bill DuLac, who has 
been serving as the third tight 
end in the formation, had been 
moved into the No. 1 guard spot 
‘early in the game when John 
Hannah suffered back spasms, 
and partly because by then 
Dulac himself was indisposed, 
either from a “‘bruised shoulder’ 
(Patriots) or ‘‘exhaustion’’ 
(DuLac). 

“We wanted to get our wide 
receivers back into the game,” 
explained Fairbanks. 

“I see,” I. replied, and, my 
question answered, walked 
away. 

I got a few steps and turned 
around, only to find the coach 
gone. It had occurred to me that, 
far from getting ‘anyone into-or 
out of the game, the sole motive 
in the situation should have been 
(and was) to stop the clock. And 
couldn’t Steve Grogan, with a 
play called in advance, throw a 
pass out of bounds allegedly 
aimed at Steve Zabel, as he 
could a pass allegedly aimed at 
Randy Vataha? 

When polled by the Phoenix, 
two of the three tight ends in the 
game at the time agreed that 
that is what should have 
happened. Whatever, it still 
remains that with the largest 
coaching staff in the American 
Conference, it doesn’t seem un- 
reasonable to wonder why the 
Patriots don’t have a clock- 
watcher in charge of calling 
time-outs in these situations 


In what could have, under 
happier circumstances, turned 
out to be the most brilliant acci- 
dent of the season, Darryl 

Continued on page 39 
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GUSTAV KLIMT TAPE PLACE | [i cuazanten Sam 


Sales-installation - Service 414 Harvard St, (Across From King Bagel 
"Dedham 326-2280. Brookine Tel: 277-0111 
eFine reproductions L____Hours: 10:00-7:00_ Mon-Sat. 
*Hand-cut mats 
eGold metal frame 
| eSize 14x16 


$4 0% 
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Clearance Sankt for Dione Lomas 




















For a free booklet on mixology write:GIROUX, P.O. Box 2186G, Astoria Station, New York, N.Y. 11102. 
Giroux is a product of A-W BRANDS, INC. a subsidiary of IROQUOIS BRANDS LTD. 


U—Used N-—New D—Demo 
Amps receivers — Tuners 


U — Marantz Model 33 Preamp 

U — SAE MkI Preamp Mint 

U — Audio Research SP3A-1 Preamp 

U — Radford SC242 Preamp 

U—Radford SPA 60 Pwr Amp 2x60w 

D—Audionics .03 Pwr Amp 2x100ww ; 


N—Yamaha CT7000 Tuner (was $1200) 
seas BLACK VELVE! 


Turntables 








There are lots of different 
ways a man can sing a love 
song to a woman. The way 

For Jon Lucien does it is the- 
including most beautiful way of all. 


are My Love = Lucien: he’s sensuous, 
sinuous, relaxed and 

romantic. In person or 

4 on record, a very special 

man with a very special 

music. He sold out 

Carnegie Hall during 

this summer's Newport 

Jazz Festival in New 

York, and he'll be on 

: : oe tour all around the 

MISC. a. Se country later on 
| : —— this year. 


D—Tannoy Micro TM22 
U—Miracord 50H 
U—Miracord 750 


Speakers soul Mate/Mo cnen 


N— Yamaha NS-690 (were $560pr.) 
N— Yamaha NS-670(were $460pr.) 
D—Epicure 20’s 

D—Audionics TL30(Trans. Line Bass) 
D—Audionics TL50(Trans. Line Bass) 


U—Advent 201 Z c 
Lucien: an experience not to be missed. 


Jon Lucien’s new album, “Song for My-Lady.” 
On Columbia Records 


oe # . Appearing Through Nov. 9 
AVAILABLE AT: “4 At The Jazz Workshop 


Se 
Gy NeMusicGty $3.99, $5.55... 


PRUDENTIAL —829 Boyiston St 
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School 


Continued from page 26 
one another trying to show how 
anti-busing they are, and in do- 
ing that, they’re pulling the wool 
over people’s eyes. We're under a 
court order where voluntary so- 
lutions are no longer the issue.” 
““Everybody’s in favor of mag- 
net schools,’’ said Robert 
Schwartz, White’s education 
aide. “But it’s a big jump to go 
from there and say, ‘Look, we’re 
coming in with a new plan to the 
Judge that’ll make him retreat 
from what he’s ordered.’ There’s 
not a chance in the world the 
Judge would accept a voluntary 
approach. The Committee ought 
to be reviewing the plan with an 
eye toward modification, and 
possibly turn [planner John} 
Coakley loose on it, but that’s a 


different thing.’’ Schwartz add- 
ed that Garrity has already “re- 
jected outright” a largely volun- 
tary plan which relied solely on 
magnet schools. 

None of this fazes Sullivan, 
who hopes that if a new plan 
could be developed which met 
with the black community’s ap- 
proval, Garrity might go along as 
well. The Judge dismissed one 
magnet school-oriented plan, she 
said, because “it wasn’t accept- 
able to the plaintiffs” — the 
black parents. Asked if all the 
‘new plan” talk might raise false 
hopes among anti-busing people, 
Sullivan said she “despised poli- 
ticians manipulating people’s 
fears .... My own feeling of 
frustration about what’s hap- 
pening in the system makes me 
hope we can develop something 
better.” 

In addition to the issue of bus- 
ing, the new School Committee 
will be watched closely on a 


number of other. fronts, most 
notably its relationship with 
Superintendent Marion Fahey 
and its. handling of School De- 
partment personnel. “It’s un- 
realistic to expect a committee 
committed to substantial re- 
form, reform analagous to di- 
Grazia and the Police Depart- 
ment,’’ said mayoral aide 
Schwartz. “If Marion Fahey 
were to be bumped, the best you 
could get would be someone from 
inside the system, while a real 
reform committee would be will- 
ing to look outside. At the mini- 
mum, though, it’s reasonable to 
expect of Finnegan that he’d be 
an ally with McDonough and 
Sullivan on filling administra- 
tive vacancies.” 

Finnegan, a 34-year-old West 
Roxbury attorney who comes 
from a heavily political family, 
made a lot of promising noises 
during the campaign, empha- 
sizing better school facilities and 


vocational’ programs, and mak- 
ing his support for John Coakley 
more than clear. But as a candi- 
date who somehow managed to 
win endorsements from both the 
Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion (ADA) and the Mass. Citi- 
zens Against Forced Busing, at 
this point he clearly has to be 
considered an unknown. quan- 
tity. 

In an interview last week, Fin- 
negan left his options on several 
key issues wide open. He de- 
clined to label recent appointees 
of the school board “political 
hacks.” “That’s pretty tough 
talk,”’ he said. ‘There have been 
some I certainly would have op- 
posed.” And he refused to say 
whether he would favor reten- 
tion of Marion Fahey as super- 
intendent. “I don’t know Ma- 
rion Fahey that. well. I regretted 
the fact that John Coakley 
wasn’t retained, but she may 
have some kind of explanation 


for that.”” In addition, Finnegan 
declined to say. whom he’d sup- 
port for the Committee chair- 
manship: “I’m going to with- 
hold any statement on that.” 

For her part, Kathleen Sulli- 
van claimed to be equally unde- 
cided on some of the same ques- 
tions. “Marion Fahey,” she said, 
‘needs to be given a chance with 
a different kind of School Com- 
mittee. I'll make my judgment 
on that after seeing her in action 
with a different set of players 
around the table.” 

And on the major question, 
whether she intends to seek the 
Committee’s number one spot — 
a decision that: would most likely 
pit her against present chair- 
man McDonough and perhaps 
Tierney as well — Sullivan said 
she had not yet made up her 
mind. If only because of her 
proven vote-getting strength, her 
decisions on that score will be 
closely watched. 
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Democratic Presidential 
Candidate 


FRED 
HARRIS 


WEE! Radio 59 
Thursday, Nov. 13, 
9-9:30p.m. 

Mass. Harris for President Com- 
mittee 


715 Boylston St. 
Boston, 02116 








(Jonathan Margolis, Treasurer) 











Ew 
> Bigger 3rd 
Edition 


Boston’s most popular guide to inexpen- 
sive dining is now out in a new, bigger edi- 
tion. New, additional.restaurants have been 
rated. Old favorites have been revisited. 
Now, more than ever, know. what to expect, 
and expect to enjoy your dining out more. 
For a quick, late night snack or a seven 
course formal dinner, Cheap Eats is the 
guide to have. Just thumbing through its 


ratings is fun! 


Get your copy today. at bookstores & 
newsstands every where 


Cheap Eats 3rd Edition 


A Y.M.I. Publication 
$2.50 : 


It's a great gift, too! 
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Some artists spend a lifetime making 
records and never come up with ten 


.-tracks as strong as these. 





It’s the Same Old Song 
Help Me Rhonda 
Spare Me a Little 

1 Can I Change My Mind 
Postcards From Hollywood 
New Lovers and Old Friends 
Dancin’ in the Moonlight 
You Better Move On 
You Can Get It If 

You Really Want 


eee FO. 


Presenting the J ohnny Rivers album 
“New Lovers and Old Friends; featuring 
“Help Me Rhonda” On Epic Recordse 


em 
“EPIC,” MARCA REG. © 1975 CBS INC 
*Also available on tape. 


HARVARD SO-27 Brattle St.,492- 147 1//K ENMORE, SQ—54 1a Comm.Ave.,267-1124 


Produced by Johnny Rivers for 
Appearing at Paul’s Mall, Nov. 10 thru 12 
AVAILABLE AT: 


NE Music City 


PRUDENTIAL —829 Boylston St.,536-2400/ 


$3.99. 
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Continued from page 27 

received $5135 or 22 percent of 
his campaign money from per- 
sons who also gave to White. His 
contributors included virtually 
all of those we named as contri- 
butors to Connolly, as well as 
CETA chief Robert Hanson, 
housing adviser Andy Olins, 
school adviser Robert Schwartz, 
little city hall manager Tom Ma- 
terazzo, Parks Department offi- 
cials-Dorothy Curran and John 
Ruck, and Corporation Counsel 
Herbert Gleason. 

@ Patrick McDonough. Mc- 
Donough, according to our fig- 
ures, got about $4150, or 20 per- 
cent of his campaign money, 
from persons who also contri- 
buted to White. Attorney Rich- 


fidant, gave him $200, Parks 
Commissioner Anthony For- 
gione contributed $50 and union 
officials Tom Kennedy and Matt 
McGrath (both of Local 285) 
gave $100 each. 

McDonough, who was ex- 
pected to lose after his weak 
showing in the primary, put his 
money to good use. He spent 
$3100 buying combs which he 
sent out to voters along with his 
reasons for opposing forced bus- 
ing. The gimmick worked. 
“When there’s a lump in those 
envelopes,” said one City Hall 
observer, “people open the damn 
things.” 

@ Joseph Tierney. Tierney’s 
relationship with White is said to 
be of the on-again, off-again sort. 
This year he raised $2955, or 18 
percent of his total, from White 
contributors. Longtime White 
friend and fundraiser Ted Anza- 
lone gave $30, while Peter Meade 
of OPS contributed $150. Other 


contributors included Kathy 
Kane, Anthony Forgione, James 
Oliver of Rent Control, and De- 
puty Mayor Edward Sullivan. 
@ Gerald O'Leary. Perhaps 
it’s significant that O’Leary, the 
only councilor to lose in his re- 
election bid, brings up the rear of 
our list, with $3535, or 16 per- 
cent of his money, coming from 
people who also gave to White. 
Contributors included White 
aide Barbara Cameron, Gerald 
Bush of Commerce and Manpo- 
wer, Elizabeth Cook of Cultural 
Affairs, and Deputy Mayor Ed 
Sullivan. The O’Leary fi- 
nancing statements contain one 
curious item: the candidate ap- 
parently refused to cash a few 
checks (amounting to about 
$200) which the seemed to think 
might prove embarrassing. One 
of these was from White patron- 
age dispenser Alan Austin, an- 
other from White campaign 
manager Kirk O’Donnell. 


Pats 


Continued from page 36 

Stingley managed to suggest a 
new idea for the playbook. 
Grogan hit Stingley on the St. 
Louis 15 — a 45-yard gain — 
with 50 seconds left. But no way 
to stop the clock. 

In his exuberance, Stingley 
leapt up and spiked the ball. 
Spiking with the ball in play is, 
according to current but rather 
obscure NFL regulations, a 
“delay of the game,’’ carrying a 
penalty of five yards. 

But, of course, the clock had to 
stop while they assessed the 
penalty. With approximately 20 
of the 22 participants a good 50 
yards away, it was a most 
welcome respite. 

Yet a futile one. One sack, two 
incompletions and an intercep- 


tion later, and the game was 
over. 

That a full-scale brawl was 
avoided seems remarkable. (Just 
to cap off a day of mini-fistfights 
and official malfeasance, con- 
sider this: after the two-minute 
warning, the next four plays in 
succession were nullified by 
penalties.) Cardinals’ coach Don 
Coryell termed the Patriots “a 
whole team of streetfighters.”’ (If 
he means Sanders’s dash to the 
embryonic milieu of the bench 
after croaking his guy, one 
wonders what street Coryell lives 
on, anyway... .) 

The Patriots, almost to a man 
if not to a coach (coaches, you 
see, get fined for complaining 
about things like this), agreed 
that the game ball should have 
been divided into six pieces and 
gone to Referee Haggerty and his 
five cohorts. 

Personally, I think they’re 
both right ..:. 





ard Dray, a longtime White con- 








| SALON FOR FIGURE CONSCIOUS WOMEN 
< Be Some Body 
ata price — 
any body can afford 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY .. 


7 A 


CALL TODAY 734-9255 


the “way” you exercise makes the difference 
our way is an exclusive TOTAL METHOD with personal 
attention, tailored programs, and for a very fair price. 


“IF YOUR FIGURE ISN'T BECOMING TO-YOU, YOU SHOULD BE COMING TO US” 


TheBody Shoppe 
FIGURE CONTROL CLUB 


1668 SOLDIERS FIELD RD., BRIGHTON 
BIG BUY — MARTIGNETTI PLAZA 


734-9255 HOURS: MON.-FRI. 10 to 9, Sat. 10 to 4, Sun, 10 to 1 


SPECIAL OFFER 


per week 
Complete 4-month 
program 
unlimited visits 


734-9255 











Have it in flannel 
Have it in plaid 


x 


For casual comfort at a soft price, a first quality flannel 
sport shirt. In machine washable 100% cotton. Sportin 
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m Walker 
Sombrero. 
Its coffee olé! 


We can’t keep it under our hat any longer! 


Everybody’s drinking Sombreros.. 


.made cool and delicious 


with Hiram Walker Coffee Flavored Brandy. To make 
our Sombrero, pack an on-the-rocks glass with ice cubes, 


add 1¥2 oz. Hiram Walker Coffee Flavored Brandy, and fill 
with milk. Top with a dusting of powdered chocolate. Olé! 


two button flap pockets and long sleeves. In assorte 
plaids of red, green, blue and grey. Sizes S-M-L-XL. 


BEAUCOOP SHOP — SECOND FLOOR 
& . 


Hiram Walker 
Coffee Flavored Brandy. 


Send for our free Recipe Booklet with over 100 delicious food and drink ideas. Write: Hiram Walker 
P.O. Box 14100, Detroit, Michigan 48214. Coffee Flavored Brandy, 70 Proof. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 


HARVARD SQUARE 
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‘THE WORD'S AROUND! LECHMERE —T 
AUDIO HAS MORE DEFINITIVE 
COMPONENT SYSTEMS AT LOW, LOW PRICES. 


PIONEER SP-300/ KLH-331/BSR-2310X SYSTEM 
Perhaps the finest system ever offered at this 
low price - and it’s exclusive with Lechmere. In- 
cludes Pioneer SP-300 receiver, driving a pair of 
all-new KLH-331 two-way speakers. A BSR-2310X 
turntable, complete with base, cover and ADC 
cartridge. Our seller - that’s how ‘‘Hotcake”’ 
got its name. 








KENWOOD KR-2400/ AR-4XA/GARRARD 440M 
SYSTEM - Our mid-priced component package. 
Featuring the world-famous AR-4XA speakers, 
powered by the full-featured Kenwood KR-2400 
receiver. Also included - the all-new Garrard 440M 
turntable With base, integrated cover and Pickering 


cartridge. Let Lechmere’s “Wildfire” sweep you away. 


























TECHNICS SA-5150/AVID-100/PIONEER PL- 
12X SYSTEM - Really exciting - this well-matched 
component system. Includes the Technics SA-5150 
receiver which packs plenty of whallop to a pair 
_Of Avid-100 two-way speakers. The best-selling 
Pioneer PL-12X, complete with base, hinged dust 
cover and Empire XL15/21E cartridge. Come see - 
you'll understand why it’s called the ‘’Exciter’’. 
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Sale prices in effect through November 15, 1975 





ENJOY THE 











CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St., 491-2000, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott St., off RT. 128, 777-1000, 
DEDHAM, 688 Providence Hgwy., RT. 1, 329-2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mall, 1550 Boston Rd., 
opposite Eastfield Mall, 543-5100. STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Sat., 9 A.M. to6 P.M., DANVERS, DEDHAM, SPRINGFIELD, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


LECHMER! 


WHERE YOU POCKET THE DIFFERENCE 
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SPECIAL HOLIDAY 
STORE HOURS 
TUESDAY 1PM TO 10 PM 


USE 
LECHMERE 
HOLIDAY DOLLARS 
BUY NOW ... PAY 
IN MARCH, 1976 





